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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF EZRA STILES, D. D. LL. D., FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Abridged from Holmes’ Life of President Stiles. 


Ezra Stites was born at North Haven, Conn., on the tenth day 
of December, 1727. His father was the Rev. Isaac Stiles, and 
his mother a daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor of Westfield 
in Massachusetts. Born with a feeble constitution, he was, from 
his infancy, subject to infirmities ; and it long remained doubtful, 
whether he would survive the age of childhood. But the provi- 
dence of God preserved, through this critical period, a life des- 
tined for future usefulness and eminence. 

At the age of nine years he began to learn his Latin grammar ; 
and having finished his preparatory studies, under the instruction 
of his father, at twelve he was prepared to enter college. An 
admission at so early an age being judged inexpedient, he waited 
three years longer ; and in September, 1742, entered Yale Col- 
lege, in the fifteenth year of his age. A small estate in Glasten- 
bury descending to him in right of his mother, his father sold it, 
in 1741, to defray the expenses of his education; but, from some 
cause now unknown, he did not receive ali the avails till 1747. 
Hence his situation, while at college, was rendered dependent, in 
a degree, on the patronage of friends. A youth of a fine genius, 
of amiable manners, and of a promising character, easily found 
those who had a disposition, as well as ability, to patronise him. 
President Clap, among others, was his friend and benefactor ; 
and, by various acts of friendship, lessened the expenses of his 
education. The vestiges of his progress, while at college, are not 
now easily traced. His favorite researches, however, are discern- 
ible in his observations on a comet, which appeared in the begin- 
ning of his Sophomore year; in an account taken at the same 
time of the number, periods, distances, velocity, and other prop- 
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erties of the comets ; in numerous geometrical mensurations ;, in the 
calculations of eclipses; and in a copious chronological compen- 
dium of the history of the Old and New Testaments. While an 
undergraduate, he stood, if not the first, yet among the first of 
his contemporaries ; and when he proceeded Bachelor of Arts, 
he was esteemed one of the most perfect scholars that had ever 
received the honors of this seminary. 

In 1749, he was chosen a Tutor of Yale College, and was in- 
ducted into office on the 25th of May. ‘This was the completion 
of his wishes ; “ truly,” to use his own words, “ not so much for 
the honor of the office, as for the advantage of a longer residence 
at the seat of the Muses.”—Having received a license from 
the New Haven Association of ministers, he preached his first 
sermon at West Haven, in June. At the public Commencement, 
in September, he received the degree of Master of Arts, and pro- 
nounced a valedictory oration. 

In the summer of 1752, he was afflicted with a hectic complaint. 
This was the fiftieth year from the first Commencement at Yale 
College, holden in September, 1702. At the President’s desire, 
he composed a Latin half-century oration for the Commence- 
ment. ‘This year he was invited to a settlement in the ministry at 
Kensington; but he declined the invitation. The exercise of 
preaching being prejudicial to his bealth, he determined to pursue 
the profession of the law, and applied himself to the study of it. 
In November, 1753, he took the Attorney’s oath before the 
County court at New Haven; and practised at the bar till 1755. 

In April, 1755, being invited to preach, during the vacation, at 
Newport, in Rhode Island; he went, for the benefit of the jour- 
ney, and with no view of settlement. In May, the second church 
and congregation in that town gave him a unanimous call to settle 
with them in the ministry ; which call, after mature deliberation, 
he thought it his duty to accept. The ordination of Mr. Stiles 
was solemized October 22, 1755; on which occasion his venera- 
ble and pious father preached a discourse, which is an interesting 
specimen of his ministerial talents, and of parental affection. 

On the tenth of February, 1757, he was married to Elizabeth 
Hubbard, the eldest daughter of Colonel John Hubbard of New- 
Haven ; a woman of excellent accomplishments, intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious; and who, therefore, deservedly possessed his 
tenderest affection. By her prudence, and exclusive care of eve- 
rything pertaining to domestic economy, she left him in possession 
of his whole time for literary pursuits and pastoral duties. 

We have seen already that, after having been licensed to preach 
the Gospel, Mr. Stiles resolved to devote himself to the profession 
of law. His health was not the only consideration which led him 
to adopt this course. He entertained many doubts, not only as to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, but respecting its Divine inspiration 
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and authority. After his mind had become settled on these great 
subjects, and he had entered on the work of the ministry, he 
wrote an account of his previous views, and of the manner in 
which his scepticism had been removed. From this interesting 
narrative, the following passages are extracted: “I was always 
charmed with the character of the Saviour, who, in every respect, 
appeared to me infinitely superior to the best philosophers, both as 
to sublimity of doctrine, and purity of morals. But his incarna- 
tion was a difficulty ; whether he were supposed to be coeternal 
with the Father, or the highest created being. In either case, it 
appeared a condescension amazingly too great, to become incar- 
nate, and submit to such a scene of indignity and sufferings, to re- 
cover even the whole of such an infinitesimal part of the universe 
as this little despicable world, of whose deplorable apostacy and 
ruin I had always a most awful sense, and never the least doubt. 
I longed for the joy of seeing the redemption of Jesus a verity. 1 
was not clear in the supreme divinity and atonement of Jesus; 
but was satisfied, if Revelation was true, that the excellency and 
dignity of his character were the basis of all acceptance with 
God, and accordingly entirely relied on a union and connexion 
with him for salvation ; and to all his institutes and laws I most 
freely submitted. { believed the Holy Spirit to be the great illu- 
minator and sanctifier of men.” 

“In 1749 I had read ‘Taylor on the Romans, and on Original 
Sin. The Key of the former I read with great approbation, ex- 
cept his two-fold justification, which, to me, was always absurd. 
But [ never could get through his Paraphrase, nor his piece on 
Original Sin, to this day. ‘They always appeared to me to stum- 
ble at the threshhold. I also read, with pleasure, Scott’s two vol- 
umes of Sermons, though I was not pleased with his explaining 
away the eternity of future punishment, because I thought he pro- 
ceeded on principles equally giving up the perpetuity of happi- 
ness. I judged it a too great concession to the Deists ; besides, 
the Bible seemed to assert it positively.” 

“The dispersion of the Jews I could but regard as a standing 
and unquestionable fulfilment of prophecy, showing that the Old 
Testament contains matters which could be derived from inspira- 
tion only—hence, that inspiration had been conversant in the sa- 
cred writings. If so, I felt the reasonableness of presuming that 
there was more inspiration in the Old Testament than what rela- 
ted to this dispersion ; and that the fairest way was to examine 
the whole as inspired. This opened my mind to the discerning of 
more and more of this inspiration, particularly in those parts which 
instituted a sacrificature pointing to a future Messiah, which de- 
scribe his sufferings, and the future glory of his kingdom.” 

“‘T have seen great glory in the doctrines of Revelation, since 
I have studied it as an inspired volume. I particularly now 
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clearly see, that the whole scheme of the Gospel salvation is found- 
ed ona supposition, and certain implication, that the human race 
was totally corrupted, in a lost and ruined state ; and that its re- 
demption is wholly founded on the vicarious sacrifice of the Son 
of God; and I perceive the necessity of regeneration by divine 
grace.” 

After stating the religious sentiments, which he had been imbib- 
ing for several years, and in which he was established when he 
wrote this Review, he subjoins : “ In general, the more I examine 
the Scriptures, | see the more reason to believe the doctrines of 
grace, exhibited in the confessions drawn up at the Reformation, 
and particularly held by the Puritan divines in England, and the 
venerable fathers of the New England churches. I thank God, 
that 1 have lived to obtain this precious and satisfactory faith in the 
most holy religion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the spring of 1765, Mr. Stiles was honored with the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity from the University of Edinburgh. He con- 
tinued to labor with much diligence and usefulness among the 
people of his charge until the autumn of the year 1775, when New- 
port was in a great measure evacuated, and his congregation dis- 
persed, by the breaking out of the revolutionary war. He re- 
moved his family to Dighton, Mass., where they continued for 
more than a year. After having received several pressing invita- 
tions to Jabor in the work of the ministry, at Taunton, at Provi- 
dence, at Boston, and other places, he concluded to accede to a 
proposal of this kind from the first church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
lately made vacant by the removal of Dr. Langdon to the Presi- 
dency of Harvard College. He commenced his labors in this 
place, in the spring of the year 1777. His residence here, how- 
ever, was short, as in September of this year he received notice of 
his appointment to the Presidency of Yale College. After much 
consultation and prayer, and a long and painful struggle on the 
question of duty, he signified his acceptance of this appointment 
in the spring of 1778. 

Before we follow Dr. Stiles to the Presidential office, it may be 
proper to present in one view the more prominent traits of his pas- 
toral character. His early discourses were philosophical and 
moral ; and, at first, ‘‘ he was not so much admired as a preacher, 
as he was, as a friend, gentleman, and scholar. But, gradually 
becoming less a Newtonian and more a Christian, he became a 
serious, zealous, and powerful preacher of the momentous truths 
of the Gospel.” He ‘ employed his time in preaching fatth and 
repentance—the great truths respecting our disease and cure—the 
Physician of souls, and our remedy in Him—the manner of a sin- 
ner’s being brought home to God in regeneration, conversion, justi- 
fication, sanctification, and eternal glory—the promises of future 
rewards—the terrors and glories of the world to come—the influ- 
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ence of the Spirit, and the efficacy of truth, as well as of the 
Spirit, in the great change of the moral character, preparatory for 
heaven, and a glorious immortality.”* 

The doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, of the Divinity and 
Atonement of Christ, with the capital principles of the great 
theological system of the doctrines of grace, he believed to have 
been the uninterrupted faith of eight-tenths of Christendom, 
from the ascension of Jesus to this day. ‘“ This system,” he ob- 
served to his flock, “ 1 have received from God, in the Scriptures 
of truth ; and, on the review of my ministry, I hope you will find, 
that I have preached the unsearchable riches of Christ.”+ On 
this great system of evangelical truth, which had been the bur- 
den of his ministry for many years, he cheerfully rested his own 
salvation, and that of those who had heard him. “I am apprehen- 
sive,” says he, “ that, for half a century, the evangelical doctrines of 
human nature in ruins, and its reparation, commencing radically in a 
change of heart, the propitiation and Atonement of the Redeemer, 
and justification through his vicarious sacrifice, and the doctrines 
connected with these grand principles of the Christian system, 
may have a little too much given place to what is called a more 
rational and polite manner of preaching.” 

“ We find the great Atonement making a principal figure in the 
Gospel, as being the only basis of the recovery and reconcilation 
of this world to the favor of Jehovah, and of its reunion with the 
innumerable myriads of moral systems which compose the upi- 
verse.” 

Dr. Stiles entered on the duties of President and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College in July, 1778, being at this 
time about fifty years of age. “I have a difficult work to accom- 
plish,” says he in his journal, “ similar in many respects, to the 
sacerdotal office ; especially do 1 become accountable for the for- 
mation of some who may go into the ministry, and who may adopt 
their religious principles from me ; if they should be erroneous, 
how shall I answer it at the last great day? Blessed be God, I 
hope I am so well assured of the great principles of my faith, 
especially of the capital doctrines of the Divinity and Atone- 
ment of Christ, and, in general, the doctrines of grace, that I 

can propagate them with an undoubted confidence of finding 

them true, ten thousand ages hence, even to eternity. I pray 
God that I may be directed in this arduous undertaking. To 
me it is weighty as eternity.’ 

Dr. Stiles continued his connexion with College, much to the 
honor and success of the institution, his own credit, and the accep- 
tance of the public, until the 12th of May, 1795, when, after a 


* President Stiles’ Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Channing. 


t Valedictory Address. 
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short illness, he was removed from earthly cares and labors to his 
eternal rest. 

He was a man of low and small stature, of a very delicate 
structure, and of a well proportioned form. His eyes were of a 
dark grey color ; and, in the moment of contemplation, singularly 
penetrating. His voice was clear and energetic. His counte- 
nance, especially in conversation, was expressive of mildness and 
benignity ; but, if occasion required, it became the index of maj- 
esty and authority. Passionately attached to the interests of sci- 
ence and of religion, his delight in observing, as well as in accel- 
erating their progress, was next to enthusiasm. His own literary 
acquirements were as profound, as they were diversified and ex- 
tensive. He had a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages ; and very few on this side of the Atlantic 
have made so great progress in the knowledge of the Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. On the Persic and Coptic he 
bestowed some attention. ‘The French he read with facility. 
He was well versed in most branches of mathematical knowl- 
edge. In natural philosophy and astronomy he excelled. With 
the exception of sacred literature, astronomy was his favorite sci- 
ence. ‘I have known no man,” says his elegant panegyrist, ‘ ex- 
press so sublime and magnificent conceptions of the majesty of 
God, as exhibited in the works of creation.”-—He was familiarly 
acquainted with the jurisprudence and civil politics both of an- 
cient and modern nations. ‘The treasures of ancient history were 
made his own, by a diligent investigation, facilitated by his thor- 
ough acquaintance with languages ; and of modern history he pos- 
sessed an exact knowledge. His historical information has sel- 
dom been equalled. 

Theology was his most favorite study. To perfect himself in 
this was the ultimate aim and object to which his vast and various 
scientific attainments were directed and devoted. Whatever had 
a tendency to confirm the evidences of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, to assist our conceptions of the divine nature, or enable us 
to understand more clearly the discoveries made by revelation, 
engaged his serious and attentive regard.—He had read exten- 
sively the works of divines in various languages, and very few 
have had so thorough and perfect acquaintance with the writings 
of the Fathers of the Christian church.* But he relied not 
implicitly on human opinions, nor settled the articles of his faith 
by human authority. He thought and judged for himself, with a 
freedom and independence worthy of a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian. 

If athorough study of the Scriptures, in their original langua- 
ges, as well as in many translations ; a familiar acquaintance with 


* Professor Meigs’ Funeral Oration. 
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the Rabbinical writings ; a comprehensive knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical history, and of the various systems of polemical and posi- 
tive divinity, maintained in the successive ages of the Christian 
church ; joined with deep contemplation, fervent devotion, and a 
pious life; constitute a great divine—he seems to have had a just 
claim to this character. 

Dr. Stiles was particularly attentive to the religious character of 
his pupils. During the whole period of his Presidency, it was his 
practice to meet them on Saturday evenings, and expound to them 
the Savoy confession of faith.* ‘1 take great pains,” say he, 
‘to look carefully into the interior state of the college, and to 
converse with the students, seorsim, [apart] both scientifically, and 
religiously. As the college chapel has devolved on me the year 
past, | have endeavored to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and salvation by the cross, and holiness, as consisting in 
the supreme love of God, for the innate excellencies, purity, and 
glory, of his nature and character. I have earnestly and sincere- 
ly importuned the youth of this University, to devote themselves 
to that Divine Jesus, who hath loved them to the death. And, 
praised be God, I have reason to hope the blessed Spirit hath 
wrought effectually on the hearts of sundry, who have, I think, 
been brought home to God; and experienced what flesh and 
blood cannot impart to the human mind.’ 

He was very liberal to meritorious but necessitous students, af- 
fording them pecuniary assistance perhaps beyond his ability. “I 
took occasion,” says a friend, “ once to hint to him, that perhaps 
the situation of his family made it rather a duty to lay up some- 
thing for them, than to give so much, as | apprehende d he did, to 
needy students. He gave me indirectly to understand, that, early 
in life, he had devoted a tenth of his income to the great Me Ichiz- 
edec—this was his expression—and he seemed de ‘termined to ad- 
here to his resolution. He appeared unwilling to say much on the 
subject ; and I never introduced the delicate topic again.” 

In his domestic relations, Dr. Stiles was not less estimable, 
than he was.eminent in his public character. As a husband, his 
tender attentions greatly endeared him to the friend of his bosom. 
Fondly affectionate, as a parent, he carefully and assiduously at- 
tended to the intellectual and religious improvement of his chil- 
dren. 

Of his religious character, in addition to his holy and useful 
life, the best evidence is furnished in his letters, his birth day re- 
flections, and other private devotional writings. From these the 
following passages are selected : 

Dec. 10th, 1771. “O most holy God! how awful the reflec- 


* An attempt has lately been made to convince the public that Dr. Stiles was an en- 
emy to creeds and confessions of faith. 
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tion, that I have been forty-four years a sinner against thee! The 
review of my life astonishes me with a sense of my sins. May I 
be washed in the blood of Jesus, which cleanseth from all sin. 
Purify and sanctify me, O blessed Spirit! and prepare me for a 
sinless state, for the enjoyment of a holy Deity, transfused and dis- 
played through all the works of immensity. 

**T hope I love my Saviour for his divine excellencies, as well 
as for his love to sinners: I glory in his divine righteousness ; and 
earnestly beseech the God of all grace to endue me with true 
and real holiness, and make me like himself. I commit myself 
wholly to the guidance and blessing of Him, who guideth and bles- 
seth the universe.” 

Dec. 10th, 1774. “ Having obtained help of God I continue to 
this day. ‘The year past I have had clearer views of the wonder- 
ful condescension of the Lamb of God, in his incarnation, and in 
the assumption of a human soul, our holy brother, into union with 
the uncreated, eternal Word, the second person of the adorable 
Trinity. A most venerable mystery !—How graciously hath my 
heavenly Father dealt with me! Bless the Lord, O my soul! 
and forget not all his benefits. God hath so ordered, that I have 
spent my life, from my earliest youth, among books ; but the most 
valuable knowledge which I have obtained, is not the mathemati- 
cal and philosophical sciences ; not the ancient learned languages ; 
not ecclesiastical history, and the history of nations and empires ; 
not the knowledge of law, and the political constitutions of Eu- 
rope :—but that, in which I have found the greatest entertainment 
and satisfaction, is, the knowledge of Jesus Curtst, and the re- 
demption of the cross. The sacred oracles open the most won- 
derful discoveries, and enlarged views, of the august councils of 
infinite Wisdom and Grace. ‘Through the blood of the cross, 
Jesus has laid the foundation of our reconciliation, and union also, 
to the Divinity. Glorious salvation this! God manifest in the 
flesh, seen of angels, taken up to glory. Of the blessed Jesus I 
am an unworthy minister. O that I could serve him equal to his 
deserts from man! But, alas! what little fervor have I, in the ser- 
vice of so glorious a Master! When I review my ministry, it has 
been so poor and mean, so selfish, so unfaithful, so little animated 
with the spirit and great cause of Christ, so filled with neglect, ill 
conduct, and imperfection, that I blush to think of a reward from 
my Master, to whom I owe my all; and can think of nothing but 
of going to receive (if I can escape rebuke) mercy and forgiveness 
only, if possible, for doing his work so poorly. The good Lord par- 
don me for Jesus’ sake ; and lay not iniquity to my charge.” 

Dec. 10th, 1777. ‘Through the care and patience of a holy 
God, I am, this day, fifty years old. God hath graciously taken 
care of me, all my life, to this day. How little have I lived to his 
glory in the world? It is my greatest happiness to entertain some 
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hopes, that, in my short pilgrimage on earth, in this state of exist- 
ence, preparatory to eternity, 1 have experienced a work of grace 
on my heart, and been brought to a saving acquaintance with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His person is to me most excellent, truly 
adorable, and altogether lovely. His merit, atonement, and right- 
eousness, are all the foundation of my justification, and the joy and 
glory of my life. I think the collective excellency, transfused 
through the universe, does not, would not, command a love in my 
mind, equal to the supreme affection with which I love the all-glo- 
rious Jehovah. His will I wish to reign in me, through time and 
eternity.” ; 

On other similar occasions he writes as follows: ‘* My whole 
life is such an incessant labor, that I have scarcely time to be reli- 
gious. I hope I am standing in my lot, and fulfilling my day, as an 
hireling. While operated upon by many motives, from within, 
and from without, 1 hope the grace and glory of God are some- 
times found among them. But, O the imperfections, the wicked- 
ness of heart and life! Enter not into judgement with me, O God! 
for, unless sprinkled with the blood of the Lamb, the merit of my 
all-glorious and holy Redeemer, I cannot stand in judgement be- 
fore thee. To this all-atoning blood would I fly, and take refuge 
in the wounds of a bleeding Immanuel. My sins damp my joys 
and hopes; yet, at times, and this frequently, I am blessed with 
views and apprehensions of the great Jehovah, and the holiness 
and benevolence of his government, which I would not part with 
for all worlds. Quicken me, O Lord, in thy statutes.” 

“When I review my life, from my earliest years to this day, I 
find it filled with the care, protection, and goodness of Heaven— 
filled with infirmities of body and mind—filled with imperfection 
and sin. My sins are so numerous, so constant, so prevailing, and 
so uncontrollable, that I am eovered with remorse and confusion. 
I know that the Atonement and merits of my Redeemer are all- 
sufficient ; and so they are for all the miserable in hell. But the 
imperfections, follies, and iniquities of my life, and of my very 
heart, excite in me great doubts and fears, lest I shall prove a cast- 
away. I keep up, indeed, a constant, daily, and unremitted course 
of prayer, reading of the Scriptures, meditation, and mental devo- 
tion ; and am habitually seeking God’s grace, and energetic influ- 
ence, to enlighten and sanctifyme. But, alas! how little progress 
do I make in religion !” 

‘“‘ Through the lengthened patience of a holy God, my life has 
been protracted to old age. May God not forsake me, now that I 
am old and grey-headed. The nearer I approach to that awful, 
and oh that it may be a glorious, eternity before me, the more 
may I be abstracted from this world, the more heavenly minded 
may I become, and the more, by divine grace, fitted for the world 
of holiness, rest, and peace. May the solemnities of eternity 
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come with a daily increasing weight upon my soul, and urge me to 
more vigilance and vigor in the divine life-—T’o the most high 
God, and to his grace, I commit myself, my family, the College, 
the church of God, my all. May I be entirely devoted to the Di- 
vine Jesus. Amen.” 

On the forty-sixth anniversary of his public profession of religion, 
he has the following reflections : “* May I never forget the solemnity 
of my dedication to God ; never forget, that the vows of Jesus are 
upon me! Now that I have been in the vineyard forty-five years, 
I would not be disunited from the blessed Saviour, nor retract my 
vows and covenant obligations, for all worlds. Oh that I had liv- 
ed better !—The good Lord pardon, purify, have mercy on, a sin- 
ning and repenting, a repenting and sinning, a reforming and re- 
lapsing, a variable and worthless professor ; who yet, if he knows 
his own heart, in his calm moments, wishes to be the Lord’s, 
wishes to be purified from all iniquity, and to live a holy life.” 

As Dr. Stiles was learned without pedantry, so he was reli- 
gious without superstition. A Christian believer on unshaken 
principles, he gloried in nothing so much as in the cross of Christ ; 
and next to his own immortal interest, his zeal and his talents were 
unitedly employed, to bring others to the saving knowledge of di- 
vine truth. 

If he highly estimated human learning, he placed a higher 
estimate on Religion. Living daily under the influence of its pre- 
cepts ; supported through life by its promises ; having that hope in 
death, which it is calculated to inspire; he nobly finished his 
course, and with Christian triumph, received the summons to his 
heavenly mansion. 





THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES IN MASSACHUSETTS; 1N 
A LETTER VO A UNITARIAN FRIEND. 


Dear Sir, 


I infer from your last, that you regard the differences between 
the Orthodox and Unitarians of Massachusetts as relating to mere 
doctrinal, speculative points; and you inquire, whether the time 
has not arrived for these differences to be dropped, and for all who 
pass under the general name of Congregationalists to unite and 
act as one body.—In reply, 1 would observe, that I am not less a 
friend to union than yourself, where this can be effected without 
the sacrifice of principle, and where it can be carried to such an 
extent as to be productive of valuable results. But is this the 
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case in regard to the differences between the Orthodox and Uni- 
tarians of Massachusetts? And what union or communion on 
religious subjects can there be between these two denominations ? 
You say our differences relate to mere doctrinal points. And 
suppose in the first place, that they do. Are doctrinal points of 
no importance? Or is it not true, that the doctrines of religion lie 
at the foundation of all that is experimental and practical ?—Is it of 
no importance, for example, whether the Bible is regarded as a reve- 
lation from God, or as only a human account, a narrative, respecting 
such a revelation? Is it of no importance whether the God we 
worship exists in three persons, or in one? whether the Saviour 
in whom we trust is truly Divine, or merely human? and whether 
there is, or is not, any Holy Ghost? Is it of no importance, 
whether Christ has died to make expiation for our sins, or has only 
lived to instruct us and set before us an example of virtue? 
whether we regard ourselves as entirely depraved beings, who 
must be born again and become new creatures in order to see the 
kingdom of God, or as comparatively virtuous beings, who need 
only to be reformed and improved, in order to the perfection of 
our characters and the consummation of our bliss? Is it of no 
importance whether we rest our hopes of heaven on the atone- 
ment of Christ, or on our own meritorious performances? wheth-~ 
er we seek to be justified by faith, or by the deeds of the law? Is 
it of no importance whether there is to be a day of judgement? 
whether the punishment of the wicked is to be eternal? and 
whether the whole human race are, or are not, to be made forever 
happy ? 

These inquiries, to which many of a like nature might be add- 
ed, wil] satisfy you, that what you may have thought mere specu- 
lative differences, hardly deserving a serious discussion, are in fact 
mighty differences, affecting the most essential articles of our 
faith, and going to the foundation of all religion. If there is any 
thing in the Gospel, I do not say worth contending for, but worthy 
of serious thought and consideration, certainly it is involved in 
those great inquiries to which your attention has here been direct- 
ed. And what spiritual communion can exist, between those re- 
ligious teachers who think differently on most or all of these sub- 
jects, and who carry their differences, not only into the public 
instructions of the Sabbath, but into the more private walks of 
pastoral duty ? 

But my principal object in addxessing you at this time, is to 
show you, in the second place, that the differences among us do 
not respect mere doctrines, however important, but are in a high 
degree of a practical nature. It will appear, on examination, that 
the two denominations differ as widely in point of practice, as in 
point of faith. 

What different views, for example, are entertained by them re- 
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specting the nature and the proper observance of the Sabbath. 
The Orthodox regard the Sabbath as of Divine appointment, in- 
stituted at the creation, confirmed to the Israelites by Moses, 
changed by Apostolic example from the seventh day of the week 
to the first, but still retaining all its authority as an institution of 
God. Unitarians, on the contrary, consider the Sabbath as one 
of the Mosaic institutions, purely Jewish in its origin and nature, 
and peculiar to the former dispensation. What is called the 
Christian Sabbath, they tell us, is a very different thing from this, 
the obligation to observe which rests rather on expediency, than on 
any positive command of Jehovah. 

The Orthodox consider themselves bound to observe the Sab- 
bath according to the fourth commandment, abstaining from all 
unnecessary labor and recreation, ‘ not doing their own ways, nor 
finding their own pleasure, nor speaking their own words,’ but fill- 
ing up the sacred hours with the public and private duties of reli- 
gion. Unitarians, on the other hand, insist, that ‘ a Jewish rigor is 
not to be imposed on Christians’; that ‘in us it would be super- 
stition’; that they ‘ want no demure looks, nor gloomy penances, 
nor unnecessary or severe restraints, on a day which is preemi- 
nently designed for the promotion of religion and happiness.’ 
The Sabbath, they say, should be ‘a delight ; and in order to ren- 
der it so, there must be recreation.’* 

Consider, in the next place, how different are the views enter- 
tained by these two denominations as to the proper mode of spend- 
ing the other days of the week, besides the Sabbath. The Or- 
thodox love the public duties of religion, and they feel entitled to 
enjoy them, at stated seasons, during the week. ‘They insist up- 
on the propriety and expediency of meeting occasionally for united 
prayer, for religious conference, and for mutual encouragement 
and quickening in the way of duty. ‘They think that ‘those who 
fear the Lord should speak often one to another’, and should ‘ ex- 
hort one another daily, while it is called to-day, lest any be hard- 
ened through the deceitfulness of sin.’ But by Unitarians in gen- 
eral, these special services are considered as useless if not inju- 
rious. Except by a few, they are not observed at all; while by 
many, they are pointedly disapproved and condemned. Instead 
of them, Unitarians plead for a class of indulgencies which their 
Orthodox neighbors cannot tolerate. They must have their par- 
ties, assemblies, balls, and cards; and even the theatre (except 
when abused) is spoken of as avery commendable place of resort. t 

The two denominations of which I am speaking entertain very 
different views, and pursue different courses, in regard to revivals 


* Christian Examiner. 


t“ We have no doubt,” says a Unitarian of Boston, “that Unitarians form a large 
part of those who resort to doubtful or positively injurious amusements, who patronize 
theatres, and are averse to social religious meetings.” 
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of religion. ‘The Orthodox are the warm friends and promoters 
of revivals. They regard those seasons of special attention to re- 
ligion, when sinners are awakened, and converted, and the people 
of God are edified, as inestimably precious. 'They pray much 
for them—use all likely means for their increase—and when they 
occur, rejoice in them.—Unitarians, on the other hand, are oppos- 
ed to what are technically called revivals of religion, and to all the 
means by which, ordinarily, they are promoted. ‘They deride 
them, and endeavor to counteract and suppressthem. ‘They con- 
sider them as altogether a human device, and as productive of far 
more evil than good. 

Cases of religious awakening and conviction are regarded and 
treated very differently by these two denominations. ‘The Orthodox 
rejoice in such awakenings, as furnishing evidence of the presence 
and strivings of the Holy Spirit. ‘They caution those who are the 
subjects of them against concealing or resisting their impressions, and 
so grieving the Holy Spirit from them, and urge them by all the 
motives of the Gospel, to repent immediately, submit to God, and 
thus secure peace to their souls.—Unitarians, on the contrary, use 
no appropriate means for the awakening of sinners; and if, from 
any cause, an instance of awakening occurs among them, they en- 
deavor to hush it as soon as possible. ‘They tell the pained, 
alarmed sinner, that his distress is unreasonable ; there'is no ground 
for it; and he must endeavor to overcome it. He must frequent 
cheerful company, read diverting books, shun Orthodox meetings 
and associates ; and do all in his power to drive away supersti- 
tious fears, and restore himself to his former state of quiet and 
peace. 

The two denominations of which I have spoken have entirely 
different views respecting the church. 'The Orthodox regard the 
church as a body in covenant, and to consist of those, and those 
only, who believe the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and appear 
to have felt their efficacy upon their hearts. It is to consist of 
those who, in the judgement of charity, have been renewed in the 
temper of their minds, and are thus prepared to enjoy spiritual 
communion with the Saviour. Consequently, when persons are 
proposed for admission to Orthodox churches, they are strictly ex- 
amined as to their doctrinal belief and religious experience, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether they can, with safety to themselves 
and the church, be admitted to its communion.—But by Unitari- 
ans, the church is regarded as a very different thing. ‘The popu- 
lar doctrine with them is, that the whole congregation is the 
church ; that the formalities of covenanting should be laid aside ; 
and all be invited to the table of the Lord. And where this doc- 
trine has not yet been reduced to practice (as I am not aware that 
in very many instances it has been) the door of the church is thrown 
wide open, and all are permitted and urged to enter, who do not 
lie under the imputation of palpable vice. 
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In the Orthodox churches a good degree of discipline is main- 
tained. If any of the members are known to neglect their ap- 
propriate duties, or to fall into open sins, they are visited, reprov- 
ed, admonished, and if not brought to a satisfactory confession of 
their faults, are excommunicated. But in most Unitarian churches, 
nothing of this kind, I believe, is attempted. Indeed, where the 
whole congregation is considered as the church, how can offend- 
ers be excommunicated, unless the doors of the house of worship 
are shut upon them, and they are excluded from the public assem- 
bly ? 
Enough has been said to show you that the differences existing 
between the Orthodox and Unitarians of Massachusetts are prac- 
tical differences, and of a nature to preclude all pleasant and pro- 
fitable union between the two denominations. Suppose such a 
union were now effected. Suppose the two parties had agreed to 
drop their differences, and to unite and act as one body. In the 
judgement of many, a union such as this is ‘ a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished.’ Suppose then it were accomplished ; how 
long would it continue ; and what would be the result of it? Uni- 
tarian ministers often seem desirous to be ordained over Orthodox 
churches. Suppose such an ordination to occur; and sup- 
pose the parties to agree, in the outset, that there should be no 
difficulty on the ground of doctrines. How are they to get along 
in practice, so that the views and wishes of each may be met and 
gratified ? 

On the Sabbath, the church might wish their minister to attend 
three meetings ; but he would insist that two were enough. On 
Monday (if it should be the first in the month) his brethren would 
expect the Monthly Concert ; but he would be so much fatigued 
with the labors of the preceding day, and would have so many 
scruples respecting the utility of Foreign Missions, that he could 
not attend. On ‘Tuesday evening, they would request, perhaps, 
to have an extemporaneous discourse, or an exhortation, in their 
chapel ; but owing to his doubts as to the propriety of these extra 
services, or to his being engaged with a party of friends at home, 
his presence must be dispensed with. On Wednesday morning, 
they might wish a prayer meeting at sunrise ; but he would feel 
no interest in such a meeting; and besides, the party kept him up 
to so late an hour the evening before, that he cannot rise in 
season to attend. Through the prayers and efforts of the church, 
and the accompanying influence of the Holy Spirit, some among 
his people might be awakened from the slumbers of sin, and might 
go to their minister to be directed in the way to heaven; but he 
would tell them that they were safe enough as they were, that 
their distress was groundless, and that they ought to resist it and 
rise above it. Appearances would indicate, perhaps, a revival of 
religion,—at which the brethren would greatly rejoice, but at which 
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their pastor would be as greatly perplexed. They would endeavor 
to forward it as much as possible, and he to check and hinder it 
by all means in his power. As he passed about among his people, 
and visited them at their homes, they would expect him to have 
conversation with them on religious subjects, and to close his inter- 
views with prayer ; but to this perpetual talking upon religion, and 
raying from house to house, he would haye an intolerable aversion. 
hen individuals were proposed for admission to the church, the 
members would insist on their being examined ; but he would object 
to such a course, not only as needless, but asa snare to the consci- 
ences of the candidates, and an abridgement of their rights. He 
would also be likely to propose persons for admission to the church 
whom the existing members would not think gave satisfactory evi- 
dence of piety, and to countenance and encourage an attendance 
upon amusements which they would think of injurious tendency. 

Such, my dear Sir, are some of the troubles which would im- 
mediately ensue, consequent upon a union, an ordination, such as 
has been supposed. They could not be avoided, even for a month. 
How long then would the union continue, and be mutually profit- 
able and agreeable ? 

And were we to suppose an enlightened and zealous Orthodox 
minister established over a Unitarian congregation, the case would 
be little if at all better. For unless the Spirit of God was soon 
poured out, and a large proportion of his congregation convert- 
ed, he would be a continual trouble to them, and they to him. 
He would insist upon many things to which they would not consent 
or submit ; and they would insist upon as many, to which he could 
not submit. His strictness, earnestness, and faithfulness would be 
a continual vexation to them; while their laxness and worldli- 
ness, their love of pleasure and want of interest in what he deem- 
ed the greatest of all concerns, would be a perpetual grief to him. 
He would be obliged to cross their wishes, and they his, perhaps 
daily ; so that the connexion would soon be found to be productive 
only of irritation and trouble. 

My design in these remarks is sufficiently obvious on the face of 
them. I wish to satisfy you that the religious differences existing 
in this region are of such a nature, and are so extended through 
the whole system of Christian doctrine and practice, as to render 
a union of the Orthodox and Unitarian denominations not only 
useless but impracticable. ‘How can two walk together, except 
they be agreed’? ‘This interrogation was uttered thousands of 
years ago, and it is as pertinent now as ever. It is to be regret- 
ted, indeed, that there should be differences in opinion and prac- 
tice on the great subject of religion. It is a source of unutterable 
grief, that so many in this region—men of learning, talents, and in- 
fluence, and distinguished for many of the social virtues—should 
have imbibed what I must consider essential errors, and should 
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pursue a course which I think in opposition to the Gospel. But 
to their own Master they stand or fall. 1 desire to be thankful 
that they are not responsible to me, and that it is no part of my 
duty to judge them. What I wish to say is, that while these dif- 
ferences continue, there can be no real Christian union between 
the two denominations, and any attempts at an external union 
would be undesirable. They are separate in fact, and they ought 
tobe in form. They cannot agree to walk together, and they had 
better walk apart. An entire separation—more entire, if possible, 
than now exists—instead of increasing difficulties, would, under 
resent circumstances, help to prevent them; and instead of in- 
Juring either party, would tend to the ultimate benefit of both. 
With much respect, I remain yours, &c., 








Boston, June 6, 1831. 


REVIEWS. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE OBLIGATIONS OF BELIEVERS TO 
THE VISIBLE cHURCH. By Joseph Harvey, A. M. Pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational Church in Colchester, Conn. 
New Haven: Nathan Whiting. 1830. 


At a period when infidelity is increasing in our land, and the 
moral restraints of former generations are in a measure removed, 
and many are ready to confound the church of Christ with the 
common mass of unbelievers, we hail, with joy, every new publi- 
cation, which sets forth the distinctive character of the church, 
and urges its claims on the attention of men. Differences of opin- 
ion and practice among believers in regard to the organization of 
the visible church, have contributed, in no small degree, to sink 
its high and holy character, in the estimation of the world. 
While unbelievers have beheld these differences, and have consid- 
ered their results, in destroying the peace and union of the church 
of Christ, it is not surprising, that they should regard the church 
as an unimportant institution, and its laws and ordinances as of 
little value. 

Whatever causes may have contributed to obscure the moral 
beauty and glory of the visible church of Christ, or to retard its 
progress and prosperity in the world, we are authorized to regard 
it as the same church, under every succeeding dispensation, and 
under all the differences in its outward ordinances and forms of 
worship. In this world, the visible church is the representative of 
the real, invisible church. Christ is the head of it, his atonement 
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is the foundation of hope to all believers, and his word is the only 
perfect standard of faith and practice. The identity of the visible 
church, under different dispensations, consists in the identity of 
its foundation and its object. While these remain the same, 
changes in its mode of worship, or its ordinances, do not alter its 
character as a church. 

Notwithstanding we have several ecclesiastical histories, and 
many digests and compends of such history, from which the gen- 
eral character of the church, and the design of Christ in relation 
to its visible existence in the world may be gathered, and from 
which, also, the general duties of its members may be inferred ; 
still, we have long felt the need of some work like that before us, 
to spread out before the minds of believers their obligations to the 
visible church in a more distinct and tangible form, than they are 
to be found in any mere outline of church history. 

It will be found, on surveying our churches in their different 
branches, that not a few of the members are in a weak and sickly 
spiritual state, comparatively inactive and inefficient, through mis- 
taken views of their obligations. Many do not seem to have any 
clear understanding of their relation to the church of Christ, and 
can hardly tell why they became members, or what they have to 
doas members. ‘They feel under no particular obligation to prac- 
tice self-denial, or to be watchful, and prayerful, and exemplary 
in their lives. ‘They seem to act without any settled convictions 
of duty, and without any very strong attachment to the worship and 
ordinances of the church. Others we find, who are better dispos- 
ed to do their duty, but who are in doubt and uncertainty as to 
what their duty is. ‘They lack information, and either from this 
cause, or from the influence of prejudice, are unprepared to come 
forward to the work of the Lord.—In our congregations, also, we 
find more or less, who think themselves believers and hope they 
are in the way to heaven, some of whom give evidence of a change 
of heart, who are prevented {rom entering into covenant with Christ, 
through the influence of causes which imply a sad deficiency in the 
knowledge of their duty. In reference to all these classes of per- 
sons, we rejoice in the appearance of the work before us. It em- 
braces much useful discussion in a small compass, and contains 
that instruction which they need. 

The author, in the selection and arrangement of his subjects, 
evidently intended to dwell upon those points which, in other 
treatises, had been passed more slightly over, yet a knowledge 
of which is requisite in almost every day’s experience. We pre- 
sent to our readers the following brief analysis of the work. 

After a summary view of God’s care and faithfulness towards 
the visible church, the author informs us, in his Introduction, that 
the essential interests of the church may be regarded as consist- 
ing in the following particulars: “ The union of all believers in 
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her fellowship and labors ;—the dedication of her children in bap- 
tism, and the training of them up for the service of Christ, and 
the blessedness of his kingdom ;—her internal purity and strength, 
by means of the faithful dispensation of the truth, and the adminis- 
tration of discipline ;—and her extension in this healthful state, 
and by appointed means, to all the kindreds of the earth. To 
secure these great interests in the church, it is necessary for be- 
lievers to know their obligations in respect to them, and under the 
influence of appropriate motives to be excited to fulfil them. 
The Author’s design is to illustrate these obligations, not with a 
view to expose faults, but to discover duty ; not to censure those 
who differ from him, but to instruct and unfold the will of Christ. 
The work is divided into seven chapters, the subjects of which 
are I. Origin of the visible Church. II. Design of the visible 
Church. III. Obligations of believers to unite with the visible 
Church. IV. Obligations of professed believers to bring their in- 
fant children to the ordinance of baptism. V. Obligations of pa- 
rents and churches respecting baptized children. VI. Obligations 
of professed believers to each other. VII. Obligations of profes- 
sed believers to support and extend the Church.—These subjects, 
it must be admitted, are very important, and they are here discus- 
sed with great candor and clearness of illustration. The author 
employs no studied ornament of style, but expresses his thoughts 
forcibly, and at the same time so perspicuously, that the plain, un- 
lettered reader has no occasion to repeat a sentence to ascertain 
its meaning. It was manifestly the author’s design to be useful 
to believers, and in this way to advance the spiritual prosperity of 
the church. How far, in the Providence of God, his little vol- 
ume may be rendered subservient to this purpose, it does not be- 
come us to predict. Sure we are that it well accords with that 
system of means, which is appointed of God for this important end. 
The prosperity of the church evidently requires that more at- 
tention be paid to the admission of members. Qn this subject, 
two extremes are to be avoided ;—the one respect: the admission 
of members, without sufficient evidence of their being duly qualifi- 
ed, either before they have had time to examine themselves after 
their supposed conversion, or before they have a proper under- 
standing of the obligations under which they act ;—the other re- 
spects an unreasonable delay of the duty, through mistaken views 
of the nature and degree of evidence which authorizes a person to 
go forward in its performance, or through the influence of excuses, 
which imply a deficiency of knowledge in regard to the extent of 
obligation. In the one case, persons are hurried into the church, 
whose piety, to say the least, is very doubtful, and whose subse- 
quent conduct, in many cases, proves that their conversion was 
a delusion; and in the other, real believers, who would prove 
worthy members of the church, are prevented from coming for- 
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ward to the enjoyment of her fellowship, and are left to mingle 
with the world, in a state of great bondage and fear. In the words 
of our author, 


“The Head of the church has not left for his people to judge, whether it is 
expedient for them to confess him, and observe his ordinances :—he has already 
settled this point. All they have to determine is, whether they are his people. 
If the evidence is sufficient to produce a prevailing judgement to this effect, 
then follows immediately the command, sanctioned by all the authority of Christ 
himself—‘ This do in remembrance of me.’ Here, then, we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the true ground of the obligation in question is a prevailing con- 
viction in our minds, that we have, in some degree, become new creatures.” 


In answer to the question, What is the degree of evidence, which 


renders it the duty of any one to unite with the visible church, 
our author replies, 


Just that degree, which is necessary to produce the abovementioned con- 
viction, and which would, in any other important concern, make it our duty to 
act. Just that degree which will enable us honestly to say that, so far as we 
know our own hearts, in the light of God’s word, we verily believe, that where- 
as we were blind, now we see; that old things have, in some measure passed 
away, and all things have, in some measure, become new ; that our desire is ho- 
liness, our burden sin, and our hope Christ.” 


The reasonings of our author in the chapter on this subject, ex- 
tend to believers in the different connexions of life, with different 
degrees of knowledge, and in different states of bodily and mental 
excitability ; and are calculated to remove many existing preju- 
dices and mistaken views in regard to a public profession of reli- 
gion, and at the same time to restrain persons from acting rashly, 
inconsiderately, and in the dark, on a point of such solemnity and 
high responsibility. 

Though the union of all believers in the ordinances and worship 
of the visible church is exceedingly desirable, yet in the present 
low state of experimental piety, and in view of long established 
modes of worship, it is scarcely to be expected ; still, we rejoice in 
the increase of a spirit of kindness and love in the different reli- 
gious denominations, and it is very grateful to see them acting in 
concert in some of the grand benevolent enterprises of the day.— 
Our author is to be commended for his candor and kindness of 
feeling towards those who differ from him in regard to the organi- 
zation and ordinances of the church. On the subject of infant 
baptism, he expresses himself in the following manner :— 


“T shall endeavor to arrive at the conclusion by the nearest practicable route, 
that will satisfy the candid mind of the correctness of that conclusion. And I 
shall esteem myself happy, if in doing this, I shall not unreasonably wound the 
feelings of any disciple of Christ, who may differ from me in opinion, My onl 
purpose is to illustrate what I believe to be truth. And while all claim the 
right to do this, they must, on the same principle, allow it to others. Obliga- 
tion, in regard toa subject of this nature, it is freely admitted, must be founded 
in the revealed will of God. The result of our present inquiry, therefore, 
turns on the question, whether God has in any manner or form revealed it as 
his will, that the infant children of professed believers should be baptized.” 
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We recommend to our Baptist brethren to peruse this little vol- 
ume with attention and candor. If it does not convince them of the 
correctness of our practice, it must satisfy them of the sincerity 
and charity with which some among us hold what they are pleased 
to term our errors. We cannot see, that God has excluded the 
children of visible believers from the seal of the righteousness of 
faith under the present dispensation, more than under the ancient. 
To assume the principle, that we must lave an express com- 
mand in the New Testament, in order to authorize the practice of 
infant baptism, is virtually saying that we cannot observe the will 
of God, unless it come to us in the form of an express command. 
We are as well satisfied, that it is the will of God that the infant 
children of believers should be baptized, as though he had enjoined 
it by express authority. ‘The scriptural argument on this subject 
is exhibited by Mr. Harvey with much clearness, and is vindicated 
from the more common objections in a very happy manner. 

It is matter of regret, that there should be, in any of our churches, 
a backwardness on the part of believers to bring their infant chil- 
dren to the ordinance of baptism; for, in general, this backward- 
ness is attended with remissness in other respects. ‘The covenant 
engagements which are recognized by believers, when presenting 
their children before God in baptism, will greatly strengthen and 
encourage them in the future performance of their duty. No pa- 
rent, who has any just views of his obligations, can feel that he 
has nothing more to do, after he has brought his children to this 
ordinance. He now stands solemnly and publicly pledged to 
train them up for God and heaven. By requiring the seal of his 
covenant to be placed on the children of believers, God has made 
the best provision for their religious education, and for securing to 
them the appointed means of sanctification, through the promised 
fidelity of their parents, and their relation to the church. And 
were parents, and churches but alive to their obligations in‘this re- 
spect, it is impossible to calculate the blessed fruits of such fidelity. 
But alas, in too many instances, parents are slumbering over their 
duty, and churches are neglecting theirs, while the children of the 
church are left to all the exposure of temptation in this evil world, 
without instruction or restraint, and are found growing up, like the 
children of unbelievers. Probably many are led to regard infant 
baptism as a mere ceremony, in consequence of such parental neg- 
ligence and unfaithfulness. Still, after making due allowance for 
the influence of this unfaithfulness, the history of the church fur- 
nishes ground of belief, that infant baptism has been an important 
means of preserving and perpetuating Christ’s kingdom upon earth! 

“ Among the apparent subjects of grace in the world, it will be found, that a 
very large proportion is composed of those who were baptized in infancy. Un- 
faithful as his professing people have been, God has yet owned and blessed this 


institution, so far as to give evidence of the estimation he puts upon it. But 
what would infant baptism produce, if its design were carried into full execu 
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tion? This is the proper question. And who will deny that the ordinance of 
baptism, when understood as applied for this purpose, is calculated to stimulate 
to the more faithful performance of duty ? Who will question, that duty faith- 
fully performed will be followed by most happy and extensive consequences to 
the church and the world ?” 


The duty of churches, in this case, extends to children through 
their parents. ‘They are baptized in consequence of the faith of 
their parents, and by means of their parent’s membership in the 
church, are brought into a peculiar relation to this holy society ; a 
relation designed to secure to them a strictly religious education, 
and place them in circumstances most favorable for their becom- 
ing wise unto salvation. ‘The field of duty thus opened before 
parents and churches is immensely important. ‘To enter this field, 
and survey its limits, and lay off to parents and churches their re- 
spective portions of labor, would exceed our present design. The 
subject, as presented in the work before us, is fitted to excite a 
deep interest in the heart of every Christian reader. It presents 
motives before Christian fathers and mothers, to be up and doing 
in the work of training up their children for Christ and for Heaven ; 
and it spreads out before churches and the pastors of churches, 
high motives to diligence and fidelity in duty. Our author, in his 
reasonings on this subject, brings into view the importance of cor- 
rect maternal influence, and makes an appeal to Christian mothers 
which we cannot forbear to transcribe. 


“ Children, when their habits, especially their religious habits are to be form- 
ed and established, are under the immediate influence and care of mothers; and 
their habits will be a transcript of maternal sentiments and example. What 
an immense moral power is committed to maternal hands! The rudiments of 
all that the world esteems and respects ; of all that adorns the church and will 
shine in heaven, are forming to shape and consistency under maternal discretion. 
Archimedes believed, that if he knew where to fix his prop, he could, with his 
lever, raise the solid globe. But, Christian mothers, you have a prop ; you have 
solid ground on which to operate in the covenant of promise ; and in the moral 
influence which you are to exert over your children, you have a lever, which 
literally moves the world, and which extends in its consequences to eternity. 
Remember this when you attend your little ones to their pillows at evening, 
and place their bodies in a situation to be refreshed ; remember to lead their 
minds forth to converse with God. And feel not that your duty is done, until 
you have made an impression upon them of the presence of Jehovah, and of 
their dependence. And when you receive from your little ones the morning 
salutation, remember to remind them of their obligations to love and praise 
their heavenly Benefactor.” 


Sure we are, that this subject needs to be brought more fre- 
quently before Christian parents ; and it is high time for churches 
to take more decided and systematic measures to secure the reli- 
gious education of baptized children. 

It is manifestly the design of God, that the visible church shall 
be perpetuated in the world, and that its limits shall be extended, 
until they embrace all nations ; and itis no less apparent, that God’s 
gracious designs in respect to the continuance and future enlarge- 
ment of his church are to be accomplished through the instru- 
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mentality of his people. The obligations of believers do not ter- 
minate in their admission to the church ; they are bound to act as 
the Lord’s people, and to fill their stations, as members of the vis- 
ible kingdom of Christ, in obedience to his laws. Their obliga- 
tions require of them mutual love ; mutual and habitual watchful- 
ness in conforming to the laws of Christ; and a vigorous use of 
all appointed means to promote the purity, peace and enlargement 
of the church. The obligations of believers to uphold and ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ extend to all that they have and are. 
They are binding on them as redeemed subjects, and no statute or 
ordinance of men can loose them. Believers are required to 
stand by the church of Christ and its institutions and interests, as 
long as they live, and if at any time they wish to be discharged 
from these obligations, they cease to maintain the character of 
Christians. 

It is a melancholy fact, that many professing Christians appear 
to have no settled convictions of their obligations to support and ex- 
tend the church. They take no lively interest in her internal 
purity, nor in those great objects of benevolence, which stand con- 
nected with her enlargement. ‘They care little for the spiritual 
wants of their fellow immortals among the heathen, and are greatly 
indifferent, in some cases, to the support of a preached Gospel in 
the congregations of which they are members. When an appeal 
is made to their benevolence in behalf of any of the great enter- 
prises of the age, they plead that they have as much as they can 
do to support their own pastors; and when called to aid in the 
support of their pastors, they urge the necessity of providing for 
their families. At the same time, they are able to give liberally for 
the gratification of their fleshly appetites, and shrink from no toil 
or hardship to increase their earthly substance, or to train up their 
children according to the customs and fashions of the world. Pos- 
sessed of abundant means, and occupying stations of responsibility 
and influence, they stand still, and see the church struggling for 
existence, or for enlargement, and will not come forward to her 
help. ‘They are in some instances behind the people of the world 
in their readiness to promote the interests of religion, and to them 
the expostulation of Christ may with great propriety be addressed, 
“* Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ?” 
Such professors would do well to inquire wherefore they made a 
profession of religion, and what are the nature of the engagements 
which they have assumed. ‘They would do well to recall the sac- 
rifices of believers in the primitive church, and in their example 
read an explanation of their own obligations. Speaking of the 
primitive believers, our author says, 

“They kept nothing back, life, talents, property, friends, all were Christ’s, 


and Christ’s in the service of the church. And were the spirits of Apostles 
and Martyrs now in the flesh, with the present wants and calls of the church 
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before them, what would they do, how would they understand Christian duty, 
how would they interpret the Christian covenant? Would they be hoarding 
up money for their children, or wasting it on their follies and vices, when the 
field of Christian charity on every side is white to the harvest? In a word, let 
the question come to a rational, a scriptural, a conscientious issue ; can a person 
love Christ, and not love his church ?” 

When we look upon the history of the visible church, and see 
how it has been preserved, and what influence it has exerted ; 
when we regard it as embodying the revealed will of God, the ap- 
pointed means of salvation for a world in ruins, and the visible 
institutions of the Gospel ; or if we consider its holy character as 
the visible body of Christ, and the infinite price he has paid for 
his redemption ; or if we look forward to what this church is des- 
tined to be and to doin the coming ages ; we see the transcendent 
claims which it has on every believer. Yet, in view of the pres- 
ent state of the church, who does not see that there are many 
things in it which call for a reformation? Who does not see a 
worldliness, a conniving at sin, a neglect of discipline, a supineness 
and indifference to the means of its support and extension, very 
unbecoming its holy character? In this age of religious wonders, 
when God owns the efforts of his people in a peculiar manner, and 
causes great and rapid changes to take place in their favor, he is 
calling upon them by all the signs of the times, to awake to duty, 
and let their light shine. He is summoning them to united and 
vigorous effort ; and while some whole churches, and many indi- 
vidual members, are beginning to evince a spirit of efficient benev- 
olence corresponding with the age, other churches and other 
members are stil] clinging to the world, and refusing to cooperate 
in extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. What then shall be 
done? Shall no efforts be made to bring the whole church to act 
in obedience to the calls of Christ? Rather let us arouse to effort ; 
let the light of truth be poured upon the minds of church mem- 
bers ; let their obligations to Christ and his church be urged, and 
let them continue to be urged, till a sense of obligation is deeply 
impressed. It is high time, that the talents, and wealth, and influ- 
ence in the church should all be consecrated to her precious inter- 
ests. She does not yet know her own resources. Individual 
members are insensible to their means of usefulness, because 
they do not place their standard of effort sufficiently high. Were 
the members of our churches aroused to a full conviction of 
their obligations ; were they to show forth the spirit of the primi- 
tive believers, and tread in the steps of those who through faiih 
and patience now inherit the promises ; were they to come up to 
the full measure of their duty to the church, in holy activity and 
obedience, with no more means, or resources than they have at 
present, the result, in the speedy enlargement of the church, 
would be glorious. All the forms of benevolent effort, which are 
brought into operation for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
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would be sustained, and vigorously prosecuted, with the most en- 
couraging success, in connexion with a great increase of inter- 
nal purity and strength on the part of the church. Blessed be 
God, that we are encouraged to pray, aud hope, that such a day 
of enlargement is not far distant ! 

When, in the light of prophecy, we look forward upon the fu- 
ture extension and glory of Zion, remembering that the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof ; when we contemplate the om- 
nipotence of his power to accomplish the promises of his word, 


and to employ the resources of the world for the advancement of 


his cause ; when we indulge the pleasing hope, that ere long the 
enormous sums now expended on destructive vices will be direct- 
ed to other uses, and that the millions wasted in war shall flow into 
the treasury of the Lord; we have no reason to doubt, that the 
church will yet become fruitful in resources, will appear in her 
glory, and be the joy of the whole earth: yet there remains much 
land to be possessed, and much is to be done on the part of the 
church in the maintenance of her cause amidst dangers and ene- 
mies. On believers of this age are devolving immense responsi- 
bilities ; and every means employed of God to arouse and quicken 
them in duty is to be encouraged. ‘The volume before us is 
clearly of this character. Wherever it is read it must do good ; 
and were an hundred volumes of a similar character prepared and 
sent forth throughout the land, we should rejoice. ‘Though the 
enemies of religion were never more active, and the church was 
never assailed at more points than she is at present, and though 
the churches of New England are called to experience new forms 
of trial, amid the spread of error, and the changes of civil soci- 
ety; still we have no occasion to despair. God is revealing his 
covenant faithfulness in his providence, and is presenting before 
the minds of believers the most animating considerations, to en- 
courage them to effort for the extension of his kingdom. ‘The visi- 
ble church, notwithstanding the attacks of all her enemies, is spread- 
ing out her tents and enlarging her borders. Heathen nations are 
beginning to be enlightened,—the veil in many instances is removed 
from the hearts of the Jews; Ethiopia is stretching out her hands 
unto God, and the isles of the sea are waiting for his law. The 
Papal and Mahomedan powers are evidently falling, and the polit- 
ical changes in the nations of Europe show, that God is fulfilling the 
Prophetic declarations, is overturning, and overturning, and _pre- 
paring the way for a more prosperous and happy state of the 
church. Let, then, the friends of Zion rejoice, that He who is King 
in Zion is governing the world with ultimate reference to the good 
of his kingdom,—which, in his appointed time, shall embrace all 
other kingdoms, and all nations shall worship before him, and glo- 
rify his name ! 


—- 
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DR. CODMAN’S SPEECH IN THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS OF HARV- 
ARD COLLEGE, FEB. 3, 1831. Boston: Peirce & Parker. pp. 15. 


LETTER TO GCVERNOR LINCOLN IN RELATION TO HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY, FROM F. C. GRAY. Second Edition, with an Appen- 
dix. Boston: Carter, Hendee, & Babcock. pp. 60. 


ARTICLES IN THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, for March and May, 
1831, on the Theological Schocl in Harvard University. 


There are few subjects in which the religious community feel 
more deeply interested, than in discussions relative to the theolog- 
ical character of Harvard College. The publications, whose titles 
are above given, with several others which might be named, show, 
that such discussions have been frequent of late, and that they 
have eulisted names on both sides of high respectability. It is 
now ascertained beyond a doubt, that there is a general dissatis- 
faction in Massachusetts, not in one religious denomination only, 
but in every denomination, perhaps, except one, with the theolog- 
ical character which has been given to our venerable University. 
And although vigorous efforts have been made to remove this dis- 
satisfaction, and convince the people that everything is fair and right, 
still they are not convinced. ‘The impression remains, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said, that the University is an institution of com- 
mon interest, and that for one religious denomination to take posses- 
sion of it, stamp upon it its own theological character, and turn it to 
its own account, is doing great injustice to the community at large. 

Harvard College, it cannot but be remembered, is pec uliarly 
and emphatically the institution of the State. It was founded and 
originally endowed by the State ;* and by ihe State it has been 
nourished and sustained from its foundation to the present hour 
It has been estimated, that this institution has received, from legis- 
lative enactments in Massachusetts, not less than 500,000 dollars ; 
—a prodigious sum, sufficient surely to entitle the Commonwealth 
to consider and speak of it as her own. Most of the high officers 
of state are also members ex offictts of the Board of Overseers, and 
have a general superintendence of its concerns. And besides, by the 
Constitution of the State (in which an entire chapter is devoted to 
the University) this institution is placed under the control of the leg- 
islature, with power to ‘ make such alterations in the government as 
shall be conducive to its advantage, and the interests of the republic 


* “ A general Court held at Boston, Sept. 8, 1636, advanced 400 pounds by way of 
essay towards the building of something to begri a College.” Mather, vol. ii, p. 7. Har- 
vard died in 1638. 

“The first gift of the revenues” says Blackstone, “ is the fo ndation ; and he who 
gives them is in law the founder.” 1 Com. 480. 10 Co. 33. The State, then, or the Col- 
ony to which the state has succeeded, was properly the founder of Harvard College. 
Nor have the rights of the state in the ins stitutic *n been affected by subsequent, individual 
donations ; For says a high legal authority, “ When a donation is made by the legislature 
or others to a charity already existing, without any condition, or the specification of any 
new use, the donation follows the nature of the charity,” 4 \\ heaton’s Reports, 568. 
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of letters, in as full a manner as might have been done by the leg- 
islature of the late province of Massachusetts Bay.’ 

It has been said, indeed, that Harvard College is no more the 
institution of the state than Amherst College, or than Yale College. 
But facts disprove such an assertion. Amherst College was found- 
ed and originally endowed, not by the state, but by individuals ; 
and it actually went into vigorous operation before so much as a 
charter from the state could be obtained. Instead of half a million 
of dollars from the legislature, Amherst College has not yet received 
acent. And neither Amherst College, nor any other literary insti- 
tution in the state except Harvard, is placed under the superin- 
tendence of the high officers of state, or honored with a particular 
mention in the Constitution. 

Yale College, too, was founded, not by the legislature, but by a 
society of Congregational ministers, who appointed trustees, and 
made and obtained donations to a considerable amount, before a 
charter was given by thelcolony.* A few years after, it was voted 
by the Trustees, ‘that every individual elected to the office of 
President should give his solemn assent to the Saybrook Platform, 
the constitution of the Congregational Church.” In the year 1792, 
Yale College was brought into a nearer connexion with the state, 
by a donation from the latter of a considerable sum of money, and 
by an accepted provision, that “ the Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
and six senior Councillors should, for the time being,” be members 
of the Board of Trust. This, however, did not, and could not, 
change the original object and destination of the College, but went 
merely to further this destination, and carry it into more com- 
plete effect. 

When, however, we speak of Harvard University as the Institu- 
tion of the state, and of the rights of the state in regard to it, we 
do not so much refer to rights which may be legally enforced, as 
to those to which every one can feel for himself, and which those 
who understand the subject must feel. If this institution was 
founded and originally endowed by the state; if it has been, and 
is, continually receiving money from the state; if it is connected 
with the state in the manner and ways already pointed out; then, 
obviously, it is an institution of common state interest ;—and for 
any religious denomination to attempt to control it, and convert it 
to sectarian purposes, is unjust and wrong. Whether the exclud- 
ed sects may or may not be able to obtain redress by force of law, 


* In reply toa memorial, presented to the General Assembly of Connecticut in 1763, 
praying that the Legislsture would authorize an appeal from any and every sentence 
given by the authority of the College to the Governor and Council of the Colony for the 
time being, President Clap observed, that ‘‘ the General Assembly have the same authori- 
ty over the College, and all the persons and estates belonging to it, as over all other per- 
sons and estates in the Colony, and allowed that a special respect and gratitude are due 
to them as the greatest benefactors of this seminary ; but denied that they are to be con- 
sidered as founders or Visitors, in the sense of common law.”’ See Hist. of Yale Col- 
lege in Holmes’ Life of Dr. Stiles. p. 399. 
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the injury is one which they can feel,fand respecting which they 
can and should take proper measures to make their thoughts and 
feelings known. 

As the first settlers of Massachusetts were Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists, it was natural, and it was right, that the College which 
they instituted for their common benefit should then receive a 
theological character conformed to their own. And as the College 
was originally undertaken by this denomination of Christians, it 
was natural that it should continue, for a course of years, under 
the same general influence. And so long as the great body of our 
citizens were essentially agreed in opinion and practice on religious 
subjects, there was no impropriety or injustice in this course of 
things. But for a considerable time past, the religious state of 
Massachusetts has been very different. Owing to the increase of 
our population, and to the freedom of inquiry and opinion which 
is here enjoyed, there has come to be, as might have been ex- 
pected, a variety of religious sects. No small portion of our citi- 
zens are not now Congregationalists, even in name; and among 
those who bear this general name, there is a marked and radical 
division in point of religious sentiment and practice. A portion of 
those styling themselves Congregationalists, in the exercise of that 
freedom for which they are responsible to God alone, have re- 
nounced the leading principles of the religion of their fathers, and 
adopted an opposite system of faith; so that the two classes 
of Congregationalists are now more widely separated from each 
other, than they are from several of the other sects. Under 
these circumstances, it would no longer be right for the Uni- 
versity of the State, in which all the people are alike interest- 
ed, to remain in exclusive possession of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists—the denomination to whose hands it was originally com- 
mitted. Much less can it be right that it should be in exclusive 
possession, or nearly so, of the Unitarians, a sect of recent ori- 
gin, comprising but a fraction of the whole population, and retain- 
ing little or nothing of the ancient Congregational system except 
the name. 

The first step, publicly taken, towards bringing the University 
under Unitarian influence, was the election of Dr. Ware to the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity.. This Professorship was founded 
in the year 1721, by Mr. Thomas Hollis, a Trinitarian, a Calvin- 
ist, a Baptist, of London. He enjoined “that the man chosen 
from time to time to be professor” on his foundation, should be 
one “of sound or orthodox principles ;” and the Corporation 
pledged themselves and their successors, by a written bond, that 
his orders in this respect should be fulfilled. Much discussion has 
since arisen as to the meaning which Mr. Hollis attached to this 
word, Orthodox. It has been proved, and is admitted, that this 
word had a definite theological meaning among the Dissenters of 
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England, at the time when it was used by Mr. Hollis ;—that he 
customarily used the word in this sense himself ;*—that his own 
religious principles were, in the received sense, Orthodox ;+—and 
that such were the principles of his first Professor,t chosen while 
he was yet living, and with whum he declared himself “ mightily 
pleased.” 

But if these propositions are true, it would seem as though 
there need be no further dispute respecting the meaning of the 
word in question. How can we ever determine the signification 
of a disputed word, but by the application of principles such as 
these? But then, in this sense of the word-——the sense in which 
(according to every fair principle of interpretation) Mr. Hollis 
must have used it, Dr. Ware is not Orthodox, and never was; 
and consequently, not only bis appointment, but his whole subse- 
quent course, has been one continued violation of trust—one con- 
tinual course of perversion. This, we know, is a heavy charge, 
one which we are sorry to make, and from which we should be 
glad to see, not only Professor Ware, but those who elected him 
and have sustained him in office, fairly cleared. But how can 
they be cleared? How can they show that, in the sense of the 


Calvinistic Hollis, Dr. Ware, an avowed Unitarian, is a man “ of 


sound or Orthodox principles ?” 

The conductors of the Christian Examiner affirmed almost two 
years ago, that “ nothing was farther from Mr. Hollis’s intentions, 
than tying up the hands of the electors.” “ The candidate should 
be a man of Orthodox principles, that is, of sound and correct 
principles ; leaving it, of course, for the electors to decide what 
shall be considered as evidence of sound and correct principles.” 

. 101. But to this we then replied, and now reply again, If 
Mr. Hollis intended to leave everything to the discretion of the 
electors, why did he frame any orders at all? Why did he en- 
join that his Professor should be “ of sound or Orthodox princi- 
ples,” if he meant to leave it to the electors to determine, without 
any regard to his sense of the words, what such principles were? 
Was he really afraid that they would choose men, whose princi- 
ples they regarded as unsound ‘and dangerous? On the hypothesis 
here examined, Mr. Hollis must be supposed (after consultation 
with some of the most learned divines in Europe,) gravely to have 
directed the Corporation of Harvard College never to choose a 

* “ Doubtless the term in question was often used by the Dissenters in Mr. Hollis’s 
time, and by Mr. Hollis himself, as syronymous with Calvinistic.”” Christian Examiner. 
Sept. 1829, pp. 97, 102. The Christian Register, too, speaks of Calvinirm as the Or- 
thodoxy “ which prevailed among the English Dissenters in the time of Hollis.” 

y P 8 g 

t Mr. Hollis, says the Examiner in the Article above referred to, “used the language 
of a Calvinist, and thought himself one.” The Register also admits that Hollis was “ in 
speculation, in form, if not in fact, a Calvinist of the old fashioned stamp, retaining the 
original features of the Genevan image.” 


lew first Professor Wigglesworth, admitted on all hands to have been a decided 
vinist. 
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man as his Professor, whom they thought to be a bad man— 
whose principles they regarded as unsound, unscriptural, and of 
pernicious tendency! Yes, and he must be supposed to have in- 
sisted “frequently and imperatively,” as the Examiner tells us he 
did, “ upon a written bond, by which the Corporation should bind 
themselves* and their successors forever” —to do what? ‘To choose 
men ‘‘ of sound or Orthodox principles,” according to his sense of 
the words? Notatall. This would have been the extreme of bigo- 
try. But to choose men of such principles, according to ‘heir own 
sense of the words—that is, to choose men whose principles they 
thought correct, of whatever nature or character they might be !—lt 
appears there was some hesitation on the part of the Corporation in 
regard to binding theinselves and their successors to fulfil the writ- 
ten orders of Hollis. But why hesitate, if these orders only required 
them to elect men whose principles they thought sound or Ortho- 
dox ? Can it be supposed that they were afraid to bind them- 
selves to do as much as this? 

Mr. Gray regards every man as Orthodox in the sense of Hol- 
lis, who ‘ believes in the Scriptures exactly as they are written, 
and interprets them according to the best light that is given bim.’ 
But it may well be doubted whether, even in this sense, Dr. Ware 
is Orthodox. Does he ‘ believe in the Scriptures exactly as they 
are written’? Or may he not be supposed to harmonize with 
other leading Unitarians, who openly charge the sacred writers 
with inadvertencies, contradictions, mistakes and errors ?—But 
what evidence has Mr. Gray that Hollis used the term, Orthodox, 
in the sense he supposes? Did he so use it in his other commu- 
nications? Or was it customarily so used by the Dissenters of 
that period? Not an instance of the kind can be produced. 
And besides, to what does the order of Hollis amount, according 
to this interpretation? ‘The Professor must ‘believe in the Scrip- 
tures as they are written, and interpret them according to the best 
light that is given him.’ But every believer in the Scriptures pro- 
fesses, of course, to interpret them according to the best light that 
is given him ; so that the order, in effect, requires no more than 
this—the Professor must be a believer in the Scriptures. In other 
words, he must not be an infidel. And we are to suppose that 
Hollis was so fearful that an avowed infidel would be appointed to 
his Divinity Professorship, as to insist upon a solemn written en- 
gagement that such a thing should never be done !! 

Mr. Gray endeavors to justify the sense which he puts upon the 
orders of Hollis, by comparing them with ‘the Plan or Form for 
the Professor to agree to at his Inauguration.’ In this ‘ Plan or 
Form’, the Professor is made to promise that he will ‘ explain the 


Scriptures to his pupils according to the best light that God shall 
give him.’ 


* And yet “‘ nothing was further from Mr. Hollis’s intentions, than tying up the hands of 
the electors” ! 
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“* Now, supposing the Scriptures, interpreted according to the best light given 
to the Professor, either when chosen or at any subsequent period, should be op- 
posed to the Trinity, is he not here most expressly commanded to explain them 
according to his light? But he is also commanded to be sound or orthodox, and 
if Hollis by this meant Trinitarian, then he must at the same time, support the 
Trinity. How shall we reconcile this contradiction ?” 

For ourselves we see no contradiction to reconcile. ‘The Pro- 
fessor, at the time of his inauguration, must be Orthodox, in the 
sense of Hollis. In other words, he must bea Trinitarian. If he 
explains the Scriptures according to the best light he has, he will, 
of course, explain them to support the Trinity. But suppose his 
opinions are subsequently changed, and he adopts Unitarian or 
Universalist sentiments, or some other wild and dangerous theory. 


In this case, he is disqualified for office on the foundation of 


Hollis; is no longer entitled to his money ; and, if he is an honest 
man, he will no longer receive it. He will retire, and leave the 
place to one, who can fill both parts of Mr. Hollis’s injunction— 
who will interpret the Scriptures according to the best light he 
has, and whose light is Orthodox. 

Mr. Gray refers to some events in the life of Hollis, which, he 
thinks, go to illustrate his liberality, and the sense in which he 
would be likely to use the term Orthodox,—particularly to the 
part which he took in the famous Salter’s Hall controversy. 


“ In the year 1718, a few dissenting Clergymen at Exeter and other places, in 
the west of England, having preached sentiments which savored of some doubt 
in the Trinity, were examined by their parishioners, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their opinions in relation to that doctrine ; and when it appeared that 
they disbelieved it, were dismissed from their offices. This led to further in- 
quiries of the same nature, and producing the same results, and finally toa 
controversy, which agitated the whole body of the English Dissenters. At 
length a meeting of the Dissenting Clergy, in and near London, was called to 
be holden at Salter’s Hall, in that city, to consider of advices to be sent to their 
brethren in the West. Shortly before the time appointed for this meeting, a 
Committee of gentlemen, belonging to the three denominations of Dissenters, 
(of which Mr. Barrington, afterwards Lord Barrington, was Chairman, and 
Mr. Hollis, himself, was a member,) prepared “a paper of advices,” with the 
design of healing the breaches, that had been made, and promoting charity and 
forbearance ; which paper they recommended to this meeting of the Clergy, for 


their adoption. Its great object was, to disapprove the setting up any form of 


men’s invention, in matters of faith ; or any other test, than that unerring form 
of sound words, the Holy Scriptures. The Clergy met, and one of them pro- 
posed amending this “ paper of advices,” by inserting a declaration of their own 
belief in the Trinity, so that they might not be suspected of indifference to the 
truth. This proposition was rejected, by a vote of fifty-seven, against fifty- 
three. It was then proposed, that, before acting on the advices, they should 
voluntarily sign a declaration, of their belief in the Trinity, simply to prevent 
the fact from being doubted. This was resisted, on the ground, that any such 
statement, would seem to warrant the claim of a similar statement from others, 
since the number and respectability Sof the meeting would, of itself, confer 
some authority on their declaration, and give it the effect of a Creed or Test. 
Upon this question, whether any such declaration of their own belief should be 
made or not, the meeting separated into two parties, and a controversy arose, 
which raged for some time all over England, gave rise to a multitude of pham- 
phlets, and ended, as such controversies usually end, in rendering both sides 
more violent, and more obstinate in their respective opinions. 
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Meanwhile, the two parties met in different places. One made its declara- 
tion of belief in the Trinity, and then sent its address, recommending peace 
and moderation. The other, refusing to declare any belief at all, sent an ad- 
dress, insisting that the Holy Scriptures themselves are the wnly rule of faith. 
The latter, though most of them as good Trinitarians as ever lived, had their 
names published in what was called “Tur Brack Lisr—a list of the names 
of those Dissenting Ministers, who refused to subscribe the declaration for the 
Blessed Trinity.” ” 


Speaking again of the Committee of which Mr. Hollis was a 
member, and of the ‘ Advices’ which they prepared, Mr. Gray 
remarks, 

“ Their object was to heal the breaches, that had been made, and promote 
charity and mutual forbearance, by preventing Clergymen in Exeter and else- 
where from being turned out of office, or from being censured or questioned, 
for disbelief ofthe Trinity. It is most manifest, that this was the precise ob- 
ject of Mr. Hollis and his friends. Is it not utterly incredible then, that those, 
who at this day, desire to have any man turned out of his office, or compelled to 
resign it, or subjected to censure or scrutiny, on account of his disbelief of the 
Trinity, should pretend to shelter themselves under the authority of Hollis— 
whose example is their condemnation ?” 


In remarking on these passages, we are sorry to be obliged to 
say, that Mr. Gray has totally misapprehended the nature of the 
Salter’s Hall controversy, and the state of things out of which it 
grew ; and consequently his statements, in several instances, are 
aside from the facts. He represents it as a given point with the 
Dissenters at London, at the time when they met to give advice, 
that the suspected ministers at Exeter denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But this, so far from being a given point, was then a 
principal point in dispute. ‘The Exeter ministers positively denied 
the charge of Arianism, or that they had taught anything in oppo- 
sition to the proper Divinity of the Saviour. The following de- 
claration, dated Exon, May 6th, 1719, was subscribed by Messrs. 
Peirce and Hallet, and seventeen others : 


“ Whereas it hath been industriously reported, that some Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers are Arians, denying the Divinity ot our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and holding him to be a mere creature, and that they baptize only 
in the name of the Father ;—we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do de- 
clare, that these reports, as to us, or to any of our brethren as far as we know, 
are false and slanderous ; and we solemnly protest, asin the presence of God 
the searcher of hearts, that we hold fast the form of sound words, believing all 
that the Scriptures say concerning the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,— 
particularly, that the only begotten Son of God is the Word, who was in the 
beginning, who was with God, who was God, by whom all things were made, 
who was made flesh, and that he is God, whose throne is forever and ever,” &c.* 


The same year, Mr. Peirce declared that no “ proof had been 
brought against him of having fallen into, persisted in, and taught” 
what was “ called the pernicious error of denying the proper, God- 
head of Christ and the Holy Ghost.”+ Again he says, in the 
same year, “ We never taught anything like Arianism,” but “ have 


* Remarks upon the Account of what was transacted in the Assembly at Exon, &c. p. 37. 
t Animadversions, &c. p. 19. 
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taken all proper occasions to offer our reasons against it, and have 
sufficiently guarded against all suspicions of Arianism iv our pub- 
lic ministrations.”* 

It was in this state of things, though a little previous in the order 


of time, that the aggrieved people at Exeter requested advice of 


their Dissenting brethren in London. Accordingly a Committee 
of the three denominations (of which Committee Mr. Barrington 
was chairman and Mr. Hollis a member) was appointed, and drew 
up “*a paper of advices.” For what purpose? Was it to “ pre- 
vent clergymen from being turned out of office, or for being cen- 
sured or questioned, for disbelief of the Trinity?” So Mr. Gray 
would have us believe ; but such was not the fact. In these “ ad- 
vices,” the London Committee exhort their brethren at Exeter 
to “endeavor to allay all unreasonable jealousies concerning the 
sentiments and opinions of others, particularly Ministers ;’? and re- 
commend that, if ‘some Christians shall accuse their ministers, 
as not holding the Christian faith, or as propagating opinions 
which they conceive to be inconsistent with it, no such accusation 
should be in the least regarded, by ministers or others, unless two 
or more persons shall subscribe their name to it ;” and * that when 
there is a proper accusation made, and duly supported, the person 
accused should be first privately admonished,” &c. It is clear 
from the language of these “ advices,” had we no other evidence 
in the case, that the question, as it is presented itself to this com- 
mittee, was not, ‘* Shall our brethren at Exeter rest satisfied and 
contented with their Arian ministers?’ but ‘ Are these ministers 
indeed Arians? Is there sufficient evidence that they are? Are 
not our brethren unduly suspicious of their ministers? Are they 
not proceeding against them, without previous admonition, and 
without proof?’ ‘This was the true state of the case, as it present- 
ed itself to the committee at London, and it was entirely to such a 
state of things that their very seasonable and conciliatory “ advi- 
ces” looked. 

When the “ advices” had been agreed upon in the committee, 
the Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations in and about 
London were called together at Salter’s Hall, to consider and act 
upon them. [n this assembly it was proposed by some, that the 
Ministers present should accompany their “ advices” by a written 
and subscribed declaration of their belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On this proposal, after much warm debate, the assem- 
bly divided, a majority of three or four being opposed to the sub- 
scription. ‘The result was, that two papers of “ advices” were 
sent to Exeter, the one accompanied by the proposed subscrip- 
tion, and the other without it; and the ministers of London 
were known, for some considerable time after, under the distinc- 
tive appellations of subscribers and non-subscribers. 


* Answer to Mr. Enty, p. 102. 
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Mr. Gray admits that most of the non-subscribers were “ as 
good Trinitarians as ever lived.” He should have said that they 
all professed to be Trinitarians ; for although they would not per- 
sonally subscribe to an article on the Trinity, they accompanied 
their “ advices” with a letter, signed by their chairman in their 
name, in which they say, “* We utterly disown the Arian doctrine, 
and sincerely believe the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, and 
the proper Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Hist. of Dis- 
senters, Vol. iii. p. 244. 

There is no doubt that, in these debates, and in the divisions 
which grew out of them, the sympathies of Mr. Hollis were with 
the non-subscribers. But what conclusion are we to draw from 
this? That he harmonized with known and professed Unitarians? 
That he held them to be Orthodox? Or that he was willing to 
have fellowship with them as Christians? No such thing ;—but 
only that, as a Dissenter, he was opposed to every form of sub- 
scription ; and he was led to fear—as the suspected ministers at 
Exeter denied, in the most solemn manner, the charge of Arianism, 
or that they hadever ‘ taught anything like Arianism’—that their 
aggrieved people were too jealous of them, and were likely to pro- 
ceed against them without previous admonition and sufficient proof. 

“ There is a document in the College, dated August 2, 1721, and entitled 
‘ Rules and Orders relating to a Divinity Professor, in Harvard College, New 
England, drawn up at the request of Mr. Hollis, and unanimously recommend- 
ed by us, as necessary to answer his useful design.’ It is signed by seven Cler- 
gymen, and agrees in everything material to this discussion, with the statutes 
adopted by Mr. Hollis, in establishing his Professorship, which statutes bear 
date January 10, 1722. The form of the Declaration was added afterwards. 
Of these seven Clergymen, one signed the declaration of belief in the Trinity, 
at Salter’s Hall: one refused to jcin either party in that controversy, and five 
are on the Brack List. Now 1s it possible to believe, that Hollis and his 
friends on the Back Lisr, meant to require his Professor to submit to a Test, 
and formally to declare his belief in the ‘Trinity ?—the very thing they had been 
contending against so strenuously.” 

** Of these seven clergymen,” as Mr. Gray calls them, one (Mr. 
Shallet) was an Orthodox and pious Jayman, a member of parlia- 
ment, and a distinguished member of the Independent church in 
Thames Street, London, under the pastoral care of the excellent 
Thomas Bogue.* A second (Mr. Wallin) was among the sub- 
scribers at Salter’s Hall, and is admitted, on all hands, to have 
been a decided Calvinist. A third (Mr. Neal, the historian of 
the Puritans) was not present at the debates in Salter’s Hall; “ but 
to every one who asked him, he gave the most satisfactory assur- 
ances of his agreement with the subscribers” in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. A fourth (Dr. Harris) was “an avowed Calvinist,” 
who wrote the notes on the Epistles to the Philippians and Colos- 
sians in Mr. Henry’s Commentary. A fifth (Dr. Oldfield) we 
are told in the History of Dissenters, “ was zealous for the Ortho- 

* Wilson’s Hist. of Dissenting Churches, Vol. i. p. 140. 
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dox doctrines, and published his sentiments on the Trinity.” Vol. 
iii. p. 281. A sixth (Mr. Lowman) in a work published more 
than twenty years after signing and recommending the orders of 
Mr. Hollis, asserts that Christ was the Jehovah of Hosts whom 
Isaiah saw, (Chap. vi.) that he “ was God manifest in the flesh,” 
that he was “ truly God with us,” &c.* While the seventh (Dr. 
Hunt) whatever he may have become before his death, was, in 
1721, and during the life-time of Hollis, professedly ‘Trinitarian and 
Orthodox.—The fact that Mr. Hollis procured the signatures of 
such men to his orders, is evidence, not surely of the laxness of 
his theological views and requisitions, but of the contrary ;—evi- 
dence that the orthodoxy he required was intended to be of the 
right stamp.—It is true that the names of four of these men (not 
five) are found on what Mr. Gray calls ‘the black list.’ But 
what are we to infer from this? Not that they were Unitarians ; 
or that they would hold fellowship with professed Unitarians; or 
that they wished to uphold them in their errors; but only that, as 
Dissenters, they were averse to a subscription, and were unwil- 
ling that any of their brethren should be deposed or censured, as 
they supposed upon suspicion, without trial or proof. 

Mr. Gray thinks it incredible, considering the principles of Hol- 
lis, that he should impose a test on his Professor of Divinity. But 
did he not impose a test? What is the first Article of his orders, 
in which the Professor is required to be * in communion with 
some Christian church of one of the three denominations, Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, or Baptist,” but a test? And what is “ the 
Plan or Form for the Professor to agree to at his inauguration,” 
but a test,—and one, too, of a very solemn character ? 

On this part of the subject, we have dwelt longer, perbaps, than 
was necessary, especially as all these points were fully discussed 
in an article in the Spirit of the Pilgrims for Nov. 1829, to which 
the reader is referred. There is a single remark, however, which 
we wish to make, on the impropriety of admitting the evi- 
dence of circumstances—remote, doubtful, improbable cireum- 
stances—to set aside that of a written and express document. Mr. 
Hollis did require expressly that his Professor should be a man of 
** sound or Orthodox principles.” We know in what sense the 
word Orthodox was then commonly used ; we know what were the 
principles of Hollis, and consequently in what sense he would be 
likely to use it; we know how he did use it on other occasions ; 
hence, we have all the evidence ordinarily required in like cases, 
to show in what sense he used it on this occasion. And now, 
shall we resort to mere circumstances, remote and improbable cir- 
cumstances, to set aside his express words? Is this fair? Is it 
Christian? And were such a mode of procedure commonly re- 
sorted to, what documentary evidence could stand against it? 


* Rational of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worship, pp. 374—395. 
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It has been urged last of all, that it is not important that the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard College should be altogether such 
an one as Mr. Hollis enjoined, since he receives but a small part 
of his present salary from the Hollis endowment,—as though to 
pervert a small fund were a small sin. But Mr. Gray, so far from 
admitting this consideration, drops a remark which shows its 
utter futility. 


“ A century ago, the College made a contract, that for the payment of a cer- 
tain sum of money, they would support such a Professor for ever. If the inter- 
est of the sum thus paid is sufficient for his support, it is very well; but if not, 
the College must make up the difference, or violate the contract. This always 
has been the case, and always must be so, until we shall be willing to infringe 
the obligation, or unable to fulfil it.’ 


It is here insisted that the College are in contract with Mr. Hol- 
lis, or his representatives, to support “ such a Professor” as he en- 
joined—one “ of sound or Orthodox principles’—forever ; and if 
the interest of his fund is not sufficient for this purpose, the Cor- 
poration must make up the difference, be it more or less, or vio- 
late the contract. Let us hear no more, then, about the smallness 
of the Hollis fund, and that the Professor receives only a tenth of 
his present salary from this source. The orders of the venerable 
Hollis are still binding on the Corporation in all their force, and 
they are solemnly holden, either to support such a Professor as he 
directed, or to relinquish the endowment. 

We intended to have said something here respecting the 
Henchman legacy; but as Mr. Gray has passed it over in 
silence, it will not be necessary to enlarge. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, that in the 1747, Daniel Henchman Esq. of Boston made 
an addition to the Hollis fund, on the express condition that the 
person receiving the proceeds of it should “ profess and teach the 
principles of the Christian religion according to the well known 
Confession of faith drawn up by the Synod of the churches in New 
Eagland.” Let the questions, then, come home to the conscien- 
ces of Mr. Gray, and those associated with him as members of the 
Corporation of Harvard College: Does Dr. Ware “ professs and 
teach the principles of the Christian Religion, according to the 
well known Confession of Faith drawn up by the Synod of the 
churches of New England? Has he received, and does he con- 
tinue to receive, the income of the Henchman legacy 2? 

An impression has gone abroad extensively, that Harvard Uni- 
versity, the venerable College of Massachusetts, in which all her 
citizens have an equal and common interest, has for several years 
been almost entirely under the influence and control of a sect— 
the Unitarians. Several things have contributed to make this im- 
pression ; as the known Unitarian character of the Professor of 
Divinity ; the character of his ministrations in the chapel, which 
many of his pupils have declared are distinctively Unitarian; the 
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known Unitarian character of the other principal Professors and 
teachers; the manner in which honorary degrees have been, in 


most instances, distributed, and in which vacancies in ti Corpo- 
ration, the Board of Overseers, and in the several d: partments of 
instruction have been filled; the Unitarian character of most of 
the students who resort to the University, and of a still greater pro- 
portion of those who leave it; and the concessions and boasts of 


Unitarians themselves. “This ancient University,” it has been 
said, “is the pure, uncorrapt ‘d fountain head of Uaitarianism.” 
“The College,” says the C bris tian Examiner in the article before 
us— the CoL.Leae, without this new department (the theological 


school) was Unitarian.” And again; “We suspect the true 


ground of hostility is not to the place, but the doctrine; not that 
young men should not learn theology at Harvard College, but that 
SUCH THEOLGY AS THEY DO LEARN THERE SHOULD BE LEARNED 
NOWHERE.” pp. 159, 142. Now what is this but an acknowledg- 


ment, the more satisfactor y for being undesigned, that Harvard 


College i is in the hands, and under the control and influence, of 


the Unitarian denomination ? 

But notwithstanding the concessions and boasts of Unitarians as 
to their possession of Harvard College, when this is charged upon 
them in proof of the sectarian character of the institu n, both the 
fact and the inference are denied. The College, it is said, is not 
Unitarian ; or if it be, it is not sectarian, because Unitarians have no 
ereed. But what are we to understand by the declaration so often 
repeated that Unitarians have no creed? Isit meant that they have 
no belief? that they believe nothing on the subject of religion? 
This surely will not be pretended. — we to understand, then, that 





there are no party ular articles of belief by which they are distin- 
guished from other denominatic ia} Neither can this be intended 
as these articles not only exist, but have in reper ated instances been 
published. The first tract published by ow American Uni 
tarian Association, contains a longer and shorter confession of faith. 
—the former of which is drawn out in not less than twelve or thir- 
teen articles. —But Unitarians, we are told, are not so bound by 
their articles, that their faith cannot at any time be modified or 
changed, as they find occasion. And neither ar » Orthodox so 
bound by their articles, that they cannot change ben ir minds, when- 
ever they see, or think they see, sufficient reason. 

It has been said, further, (and on this the question respecting 
the sectarian character of the College in no small degree depends s) 
that although Unitarians have distinctive poit its or articles of belief, 
yet these are not at all regarded in managing the concerns of the 
University. A man is just as likely to be appointed among the 
curators and officers of the institution, who is a. a Unitarian, as 
one who is. ‘This is particularly insisted on by Mr. Gray who 
would have us believe that more than half of those who have 
been appointed to office within the last ten years, are Trinitarians. 








| 
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“ Since I began this Letter, I have taken a list of the College officers, and 
marked the names of all, who have been appointed within ten years; selecting 
that period, not with any reference to the result, but because I tho ught it long 
enough, and was persuade sd that nobody w ill hold us re sponsible for the sins of 
our predecessors, generation before generation. There is but one member of 
the Corporation, who has been in it so long. I did not know to what religious 
sects one half of the persons, whose names | noted down, belonged, but sent to 
Cambridge to obtain information on this point, and will now state to you the 
result of my inquiry.” “The only permanent officers, having any connexion 
with the undergraduates, or recciving any pay from the College funds, who 
have been chosen within that period, are the President, whom I consider Ortho- 
dox according to Hollis,and who does not allow himself ‘o be called either Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian, or to be designated by any party name, and the following 
persons ; the Librarian, the Steward, the Janitor, the Professors of Chemistry, 
German, and Latin, three Tutors, the Instructers in French, Italian, and Elo- 
cution, the Curator of the Botanical Garden, and assistant Steward, in 7 four- 
teen. Of these, I understand, that three are Catholics, that « ne is of the Evan- 
gelical reformed Lutheran Creed, one : Calvinist, one a Sandemanian, that one 
attends the Episcopal church, and one belongs to 
in the whole ; and i suppose these sects to beall 
am told, are Unitarians.’ 


a family of Quakers ; eight 
Trinitarian The other six, I 


In order that this whole subject may be properly understood, 
will be necessary to inquire, with some particularity, into the reli- 
gious denominations of those concerned in the direction and 
government of the University. —Of the seven gentlemen compos- 
ing the Corporation, all are undoubtedly Unitarians. The only 
exceptions we have heard made, relate to President Quincy 
and to Mr. Gray. ‘The President, who is also a member of the 
Corporation, Mr. Gray “ considers Orthodox, according to Hollis, 
and he does not allow himself to be called either Unitarian or 
Trinitarian.” If he is Orthodox, according to Mr. Gray’s tnter- 
pretation of Hollis, he ‘ believes the Scriptures as they are writ- 
ten, and interprets them according to the best light he has.’ And 
who, that is not an open infidel, is not as Orthodox as this? As 
to the President’s not ‘ allowing himself to be called a Unitarian,’ 
there are many of the sect around us who have the same sc ruples. 
It is but a few years, since scarcely any of the Unitarians in Mas- 
sachusetts would allow themselves to be called by this name. In 
a few years more, most of those who now bear it will be glad, we 
presume, to shake it off. The fact that President Quincy is not 
willing to be called a ‘Trinitarian is proof enough that he is not 
one,—as no consistent ‘Trinitarian is ashamed of the name. And 
the fact that, for many years, he has been an acknowledged and 
active member of the Unitarian fraternity, and does not profess 
now to have experienced any change, except that he has cast off 
an unpopular vame, is proof enough of what he is. 

Of Mr. Gray it is said, in the Unitarian Advocate, that, “ being 
connected with an Orthodox church, he cannot be supposed to feel 
any undue partiality for the doctrines of Unitarians.”—That Mr. 
Gray is connected with an Orthodox church, is not true. That 
he is a pewholder and an occasional worshipper in an Orthodox 
congregation, we shall not dispute. But unhappily for the infer- 
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ence to be drawn from this fact, his views of Orthodoxy are plain- 
ly enough exhibited in the pages before us. 
“ Hollis thought it sound and Orthodox to believe in the Scriptures, as inter- 


preted by the conscience of each believer for himself. And was he not right ? 
Is not this true Orthodoxy ?” 


“True Orthodoxy” for a man “ to believe in the Scriptures, as 
interpreted by his own conscience ;” or, in other words, to be- 
lieve in the Scriptures according as he understands them! Will 
Mr. Gray inform us, in his next edition, who are the heterodox? 
Who are they that believe in the Scriptures, not according as they 
understand them ?—But we have not yet reached all the profundi- 
ties of Mr. Gray’s orthodoxy. 

“Every man may endeavor to propagate his own religious sentiments, by 
reason, argument, and persuasion ;” “ but this does not give him authority to 
condemn the sentiments of others. He may allege that they do not accord 
with his convictions, but he has no jurisdiction to decide that they are repug- 
nant to the Scriptures.”—‘ But it has been asked, if I really believe that cer- 
tain doctrines are essential to Christianity, may 1 not assert this? I answer, 
certainly, you may assert that you be/ieve them essential, for that is an opinion ; 
but not decide that they are essential, for that isa judgement. I would ask these 
inquirers in turn, what they think of him, who interpreting the Scriptures ac- 
cording to his best light, considers the same doctrines unessential? If they 
reply that he is right, they are orthodox ; if they say that he is wrong, they are 
sectarians. They are not asked to pronounce their own opinions erroneous. 
Their opinions are right for them, and his opinions right for him.” 


Mr. Gray furthermore expresses the hope and belief, that the 
theological Professors at Cambridge will tell their pupils that none 
of the doctrines of the Christian sects “ are obligatory ; that none 
of them are even right for him who does not find them, according 
to his own light, in the Scriptures.” 

In order to test these principles in few words, let us apply them 
to some of the plain doctrines of religion ;—to those, for example, 
of the Divine existence, and of a future state. ‘ Every man may 
believe these doctrines, if he can; but he must not condemn the 
sentiments of those who do not believe them! He may allege 
that their sentiments do not accord with his convictions, but he 
must not decide that they are repugnant to the Scriptures! He 
may believe that the existence of God and the doctrine of a future 
life are essential to Christianity ; but he must not decide that they 
are essential: for those who deny them may think them not essen- 
tial ; and their opinions are right for them, as his are for him! 
The theological Professors must be sure to tell their pupils, that 
neither these doctrines, nor any others, are obligatory—that they 
are not even right for those that do not find them, according to 
their own light, in the Scriptures!’*—After such exhibitions of 
thought and sentiment, it is not of much consequence what name 


_ * We wonder whether there is any such thing as truth in the abstract ; and whether it 
is any better to believe the truth, than to embrace error. 
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Mr. Gray chooses to take upon him, or whether he is willing to 
take any. The Unitarians profess to be greatly pleased with his 
performance, and he naturally enough falls into their company. 

Of the elective part of the Overseers of Harvard College, con- 
sisting of fifteen clergymen and fifteen laymen, only nine of those 
who were members at the time of the organization of the Board, 
in 1815, are still in office. All the others have been since elect- 
ed, And it is remarkable, that nearly the whole of this number 
are acknowledged Unitarians. The clerical members who have 
been elected, though one or two of them may dislike the name, 
are Unitarians without an exception.* The same also may be 
said of the lay members, with the exception of two or three, who 
have connected themselves with Episcopal congregations. 

Of the Instructers in Harvard University, the Faculty of theol- 
ogy is entirely Unitarian. The faculty of law, too, is entirely 
Unitarian. The Faculty of Medicine consists entirely of Unita- 
rians, with the exception of Dr. Warren, an Episcopalian, but 
who, at the time of his appointment, was supposed to be Unita- 
rian. The College Faculty also, comprising those who are con- 
cerned in the instruction of undergraduates, consists entirely of + 
Unitarians, with the exception of two of the tutors. We find the 
names of several instructers on the Catalogue, who are not inclu- 
ded in either of these Faculties, all of whom are Unitarians. 

What then becomes of the assertion of Mr. Gray, that of ‘ the 
permanent officers, having any connexion with the undergraduates, 
or receiving any pay from the College funds, who have been 
chosen within ten years, a majority are Trinitarians.? Who are 
these Trinitarians? Aye, who are they? ‘ According to the best 
light that is given us,’ we will endeavor to explain.—lIt will be ob- 
served, then, that Mr. Gray does not say that all these individuals 
are Trinitarians (this he would not dare to say ;) but the ‘ sects,” to 
which they or their families professedly belong, are Trinitarians. 
Three of them are foreigners—professedly Catholics—how sin- 
cerely so, it might not be easy, and is not important, to decide. 
One of these Catholics is an Irishman (a very obliging man as we 
can personally testify) whose duty it is to wait on the Librarian, to 


* Mr. Gray would account for this, by alleging the necessity of “ choosing most of the 
elective members from the vicinity of the College”? We submit for his consideration the 
following fact, and ask him to reconcile it with this hypothesis: In the winter of 1828—9, 
a vacancy was to be filled in the Board of Overseers. ‘‘ The Rev. Dr. Jenks of this city 
was in nomination. This gentleman was brought up in Boston, was a school-mate of 
some of the leading men now in the government of the University, and has continued his 
acquaintance with them til] the present time. He is a graduate of Harvard, resided at 
the College for some time after he completed his education, and has ever manifested a 
deep interest in the reputation and prosperity of his Alma Mater. He is a gentleman of 
distinguished learning and most exemplary character. No man inthe community is more 
universally esteemed, and none more universally considered eminently qualified for this 
station, and in none can be found united equal claims to the honor. No objection to him 
could be imagined but that he is not a Unitarian. Yet he was rejected, and Mr. Brazer, a 
young Unitarian clergyman from Salem was chosen !” 
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bring and carry books, and shut the doors after him. A prodi- 
gious influence he will exert, no doubt, in checking the predomi- 
nance of Unitarianism, and forming the religious character of the 
College! The individual of * the Evangelical Reformed Luther- 
an creed,” is supposed to be the Professor of German, a popular 
and efficient officer, whose influence is extensive in the University. 
But is this Professor a Trinitarian—a Lutheran, in the sense of 
Luther—a bona fide receiver of the Augsburg Confession of faith ? 
Or is he not known to be a Unitarian of tlhe most liberal class—a 
German of the school of De Wette? ‘Two of the tutors we have 
already excepted from the general charge of Unitarianism. The 
office of Steward, or assistant Steward, is filled by a Sandemanian, 
who, in providing sustenance for the bodies of the students, will, 
no doubt, be able to oppose formidable barriers to the progress of 
error in their souls. ‘The individual who *“ belongs to a family of 
Quakers” we have not been able to identify; nor is it material 
that we should. How many belong to families of Quakers, who 
are not Quakers; and how many in this country now call them- 
selves Quakers, who are Unitarians or Infidels? 

From the account here given, our readers will be able to form 
an estimate of the manner in which the different religious sects 
prevailing among us are represented in the University at Cam- 
bridge ; and also of the fairness of Mr. Gray’s statements in rela- 
tion to this subject. We wish to treat the gentleman respectfully ; 
but truly we are astonished that he should make such statements ; 
—that he should make them on the ground of information receiv- 
ed from Cambridge ;—that he should address them to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth ! 

The Orthodox Congregationalists, the denomination by whom 
Massachusetts was settled, to whose hands the University was 
originally committed, and who still constitute a large proportion of 
the community, are now represented there by a single tutor; and 
the choice of him is spoken of by Mr. Gray as a striking instance 
of liberality. ‘The Baptists, a numerous and respectable denomi- 
nation of Christians, have no man there. The Methodists, too, 
have no man there. The Episcopalians are more respectably 
represented, having one Professor and one tutor. ‘The Universal- 
ists alsc—only as the Unitarians are Universalists—are excluded 
from all participation in the affairs of the College. On the other 
hand, the Corporation, we have seen, are all Unitarians. ‘Those 
of the Overseers who have been elected since the organization of 
the present Board, with the exception of two or three nominal 
Episcopalians, are all Unitarians. The Faculties of Theology 
and Law are composed entirely of Unitarians. The same may be 
said of the Faculiy of Medicine, with the exception of a single 
Professor. ‘The members of the College Faculty, excepting two 
of the tutors, are all Unitarians. Several other instructers, not 
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connected with either of these departments, are also Unitarians. 
And yet Mr. Gray, a member of the Corporation, and after hav- 
ing received information from Cambridge, would endeavor to per- 
suade the Governor and the public that there is nothing sectarian 
in the management of this institution—that one who is not a Uni- 
tarian is just as likely to receive an appointment as one who is— 
and that more than half of those who have been appointed to office 
during the last ten years are Trinitar’ms!! In contemplating 
this statement, we can only say, Shame on such disingenuousness ! 
Shame, thus to insult the understanding of our chief magistrate, 
and impose on the credulity of the uninformed portions of the Com- 
monwealth ! 

The conductors of the Examiner pursue, for once, a much 
more honorable and consistent course. ‘They not only admit that 
the appointments at Cambridge have been, for the most part, con- 
fined to Unitarians, but insist that of right it should be so. 


“ The professors of religion, as of science, in any College, will of necessity 
partake of the character of the individuals by whom they are appointed. These 
individuals in Harvard College are at present the seven members of the Corpo- 
ration.” These ‘‘members must discharge their duties by the light of their 
own conscience, in reference to the solemn responsibility that is imposed on 
them. The vote of the Overseers, on a question of concurrence, depends on 
the same principles ; and Dr. Codman and his friends invariably give their 
vote with the same freedom that they would, if they were a majority of the 
Board. If they cannot conscientiously vote for a Unitarian, why should they 
suppose Unitarians can conscientiously vote for Calvinists ; or if conscience 
permitted, and expediency only was concerned, how can they expect that, in 
ANY DEPARTMENT OF THE CoLLEGr, men should be appointed to give instruc- 
tion, whose instructions they who appoint them believe would be erroneous.” 


Now this, gentlemen of the Examiner, is what we like. It is 
intelligible ; it is plain; and we thank you for it. We all know 
very well that those concerned in making appointments at Cam- 
bridge have for a long time intended to confine their appointments 
almost entirely to Unitarians. ‘Their works show that such have 
been their intentions; and it is much more honorable to confess 
the truth, than vainly to endeavor to cover it up. 

It will be said in this connexion, perhaps, that although the offi- 
cers at Cambridge are Unitarians, still they do not teach Unitari- 
anism. ‘They teach the sciences. ‘They teach the ancient and 
modern languages, philosophy, and the liberal arts.—But is it not 
true, that religious instruction of some kind is communicated at 
Cambridge? Is it not communicated by Unitarians? And who, 
that knows any thing of the subject, will pretend that it is not 
imbued, ina greater or less degree, with their peculiar sentiments ? 
—But suppose it be otherwise. Suppose it true, that Unitari- 
anism is not taught at Harvard College. Will it follow that there 
is no influence exerted there in favor of this doctrine? Is the stu- 
dent never to know the fact, that his instructers are nearly all of 
them Unitarians? Or knowing this, is he never to think of it? 
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Or thinking of it, is he expected not to feel its appropriate influ- 
ence on his heart? Who will believe, that the whole corps of offi- 
cers connected with a literary institution can be openly enlisted in 
favor of a particular doctrine, without rendering that doctrine pop- 
ular,—and its opposite unpopular? VV ithout creating an influence 
in its favor, which it is next to impossible for the young mind to 
resist? In comparison with an influence such as this, what are 
paper creeds and covenants? A mere dead letter, and as things 
of nought. 

But there is another fact, to which we have not yet distinctly 
adverted, which shows, beyond any other, the sectarian character 
of Harvard University ;—we refer to its connexion with the Uni- 
tarian Theological School. The history of this School is as fol- 
lows: In 1815, the late President of Harvard College, ‘in behalf 
of the Corporation, and with the assent of the Board of Overseers, 
addressed a circular letter to a large number of the sons and 
friends of the College, asking their assistance in providing addi- 
tional means for theological education in Harvard University.” In 
consequence of this letter, subscriptions to a considerable amount 
were obtained. ‘The subscribers held a meeting, July 1816, and 
formed themselves into a “ Society for the promotion of Theological 
Education in Harvard University.” The Trustees of this Socie- 
ty, in conjunction with the Corporation of the College, soon after 
laid the foundation of the Theological School, and undertook the 
charge of it by a joint superintendence. In 1819, a Theological 
Faculty was instituted, and a system of rules adopted for its regu- 
lation. Uneasiness, however, existed in the minds of many Uni- 
tarians, on account of the connexion of the School with the Uni- 
versity. ‘One respectable Committee,’ to whom the subject was 
referred, recommended (in 1824) that the School and the Uni- 
versity be entirely separated; but their report was rejected. 
Another Committee, instead of proposing to withdraw the School 
entirely from the University, recommended that the superintend- 
ence of it be committed to the Directors of the Society, subject 
only to the assent of the Corporation. ‘This report was accepted, 
and the Society, by its Directors, took charge of the School. It 
was under the supervision of these Directors, that the building for 
the accommodation of theological students was erected. During 
the last year, the Directors, and the Society by which they were 
constituted, resigned all their power and authority over the School 
into the hands of the Corporation of the College; so that the So- 
ciety has no longer any connexion with the School or its funds. 
The Corporation having accepted the trust committed to them, and 
taken the School into their own hands, new statutes were required 
for the regulation of it. These statutes were submitted to the 
Overseers during the last winter, and it was on the subject of 
their adoption that the speech of Dr. Codman was delivered. 
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According to these statutes, the President of the University is 
to be the head of the Theological School. The Hollis Professor 
of Divinity is to be the first Professor in the School. The theo- 
logical Professors are to ‘“‘ perform Divine service in the chapel of 
the University on the Lord’s day throughout the year ;” they are 
also to offer “ the daily prayers in the chapel of the University.” 
The appointment of the theological Professors, and the concerns 
of the School generally, are placed entirely under the control of 
of the Corporation ; so that the connexion between the School and 
the University is now as intimate and complete as it can well be 
made. 

Still there are many Unitarians who are not satisfied with this 
connexion. Indeed the dissatisfaction is probably as great, at this 
time, as at any former period. Mr. Gray informs us that ‘he en- 
tered the Corporation with the strongest conviction, that the sepa- 
ration of the Theological Institution from the College was most am- 
portant and desirable, perceiving how much prejudice against the 
College was caused by the union of it with this Institution.’ Other 
Unitarians, especially laymen, have the same opinion in regard to 
this subject with that formerly entertained by Mr. Gray. They 
think the connexion of the Theological School with the University 
impolitic and wrong, and would gladly do whatever they might to 
separate the one from the other. 

But whatever diversity of opinion may exist in regard to this 
connexion, it has now been formed and consummated. The theo- 
logical School has been saddled upon the University, and, as many 
insist, cannot be separated. Here then we have a finishing, con- 
clusive argument in proof of the sectarian character of the Univer- 
sity. Its whole theological department is avowedly and entirely 
Unitarian. We say avowedly Unitarian ;—for what is the language 
of the Christian Examiner in relation to it ? 

“ We do not deny that the Professors of the School are Unitarians ; and we 
rejoice in the fact. We do not deny that the probability is, that the students 


will come from the School, impressed with the truth of the Unitarian faith. 
God forbid that it should be otherwise.” 


It is here distinctly acknowledged, that the theological Profes- 
sors connected with the University, by whom alone religious in- 
struction is to be communicated, and daily religious services are 
to be performed, are all Unitarians, and are intended and expected 
to be Unitarians. Whether a state of things such as this does not 
give a character to the University, and render it thoroughly Unita- 
rian and sectarian, the public must judge. 

We shall be told, doubtless, that though the preaching in the 
College chapel is Unitarian, no student is compelled to hear it. 
** Every one,” says Mr. Gray, “may attend any other church, 
which he or his parents prefer.” We are sorry to be obliged to 
correct the errors of a member of the Corporation in regard to 
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regulations adopted by that body. But is it true that “ every one 
may attend any other church which he or his parents prefer?” 
We had understood that (if the student be a minor) both he and 
his parents must concur in a request of this nature, in order that it 
may be granted. Nor is this difference of small practical import- 
ance. Instances have occurred already, since the adoption of the 
rule, in which students have wished to attend public worship out 
of the chapel, but the consent of their parents could not be obtain- 
ed. And the instances, in all probability, would be frequent, were 
the institution patronized by Orthodox families, in which parents 
would wish their children to attend public worship out of the chap- 
el, but the consent of the young men could not be obtained. In 
the present state of things at Cambridge, it requires no little reso- 
lution in a student, to separate himself from the great body of his 
companions, and worship statedly with another sect. And were 
he, at the request of his parents, to commence bis collegiate course 
in this way, he would soon be induced, that he might remove sus- 
picion and restore himself to favor, to sit down with the multitude 
under the droppings of the chapel. 

As a palliation of the evil of which we complain, it has been 
said that the funds of the University have not been applied, and 
never will be, for the support of the Theological School. But is 
this true? We appeal to the publications of Unitarians themselves. 
In the Circular, published by Dr. Kirkland in 1815, calling for 
subscriptions by means of which to found the Theological School, 
we find the following assertion: ‘‘ The Corporation are disposed 
and determined to apply the resources of the College to this object, 
as far as other indispensable claims admit.” 

The statements which follow are from the report of a Commit- 
tee of the “ Society for Promoting Theological Education in Harv- 
ard University,” on separating the Theological School from the 
College : 

“ The students, whom it is our purpose to assist, whilst they continue in this 
connexion with the University, will be entitled to receive instruction from the 


officers of the College, to the use of the library, and to the numerous benefac- 
tions which have been given from time to time to the Corporation, to be distrib- 


uted among students of this description. The Hopkins charitable fund alone 
(the property of the University) produces an annual income nearly equal to 
that of this Society, the greater part of which is applicable to theological stu- 


dents, but is confined to such as are students in the University ; and this is believ 
ed to be the case with most, if not all, of the charities cf this kind. In case of a 
separation, THE STUDENTS IN THE NEW SCHOOL WOULD BE DBPRIVED OF ALI 
THESE BENEFITS.” 


In a paper submitted to the public by the Directors of the So- 
ciety, who had charge of the Theological School for several years, 
these gentlemen say, ‘* Some charitable foundations in the College 
for this object, together with a portion of the income of the theo- 
logical funds ...... give means of affording pecuniary aid to 
such students as require it.” 
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In a Tract published by the American Unitarian Association, 
the writer, (Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood) after having described 
the course of study in the Theological School, as it was a year 
ago, observes, 

“No PERMANENT PROVISION IS YET MADE FOR ANY PART OF THIS INSTRUCTION. 
Dr. Ware is a professor in the University, and acts as College Chaplain; he 
cannot, therefore, devote much of his time to the students of the Divinity 
School. Professor Willard is also a University Professor, and has numerous 
duties in the College. Professor Norton” (an University Professor) “ receives 
$300 from the Dexter fund, and the rest of his salary from the general theo- 
logical funds. Dr. Follen is altogether paid from the College funds, except one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which comes from the theological funds. Mr. Pal- 
frey is to receive his compensation, of four hundred dollars per annum, from the 
rents of Divinity Hall. The provision of Mr. Ware’s professorship expires in 
ten years. 

It is very desirable that permanent provision should be made for some part of 
the above instruction, as in that case the general theological funds would be re- 
lieved from the disbursement of sums, which might be applied to the increase 
of the theological library,” the building of houses for the instructers, and other 
needful purposes, and more ample instruction would be also secured.” 


From this statement it is evident, that the Theological School 
has been sustained in a great measure, from the first, by College 
officers and funds, and could never have subsisted or gone into 
operation, but for the support derived from this source. The 
amount of instruction received in past years from its connexion 
with College, could not, on a moderate computation, have been 
provided, short of 3000 dollars annually,—which is the interest of 
50,000. Not less than 50,000 dollars of College funds, of public 
property, have thus been virtually made over to the use and ben- 
efit of this Theological School. 

By the new statutes, sanctioned February last by the Overseers, 
the Hollis Professor of Divinty in the University is first Professor 
in the Theological School, with directions to “ give instruction to 
the theological students in Natural Religion, Ethics, and the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion; also in Ecclesiastical History, and 
in Dogmatic Theology.” But how is this Professor supported ? 
Entirely, as is on all hands admitted, from the College funds. 

The truth is, that this Theological School, about which so much 
has been said, has no proper foundation of its own. It could not 
have commenced operations, nor can it now continue them, with- 
out continual aid from the University of the State. Indeed we 
are informed on good authority, that, according to an existing ar- 
rangement, not less than 700 dollars go directly and yearly from 
the treasury of Massachusetts, for the support of students in the 
Theological School at Cambridge. 

Citizens of Massachusetts, are you acquainted with these things? 
And if so, what do you think of them? Is it right that the vener- 
able University, so munificently endowed by your liberality and 


* The College Library now answers the purpose to a great extent, of a Library for the 
Theological School. , 
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that of your fathers, and once the glory of our land, should thus 
be monopolized by a particular class of religionists, and converted 
by them to their own party purposes? Is it right that this noble 
institution should be surrendered “ to the exclusive use and benefit 
of Unitarians—a little sect, which twenty years ago had not cour- 
age or honesty enough to admit that they had a being”? Is it 
right, that the funds of this State Institution, and the services of its 
officers, should be employed to sustain and build up a Unitarian 
Theological School ? Other sects endow and support their own 
Theological Schools ; why should not Unitarians do the same? 
Other sects are at the expense of educating their own ministers ; 
why should Unitarian ministers be educated, either wholly or in 
part, at the public expense ? 

We know, fellow citizens, what you think of the statements 
which have here been made. We know what you must think. 
But you are ready to ask, ‘ What can we do? The evil is great 
and palpable, but how can it be remedied? Upnitarians have no 
right to monopolize the College of the State, to unite with it and 
support out of it their Theological Institution ; but this Institution 
is already connected with it, and, as its friends insist, cannot 
be separated.’—Whether the Theological Institution at Cam- 
bridge can now be separated from the University, and if so in what 
manner, we pretend not to say. The mode of dissolving this un- 
hallowed connexion may be left to the consideration of those who 
have been instrumental in forming it. One thing certainly may be 
done by those who are dissatisfied with the late proceedings in re- 
lation to Harvard College: They may take all proper, Christian 
methods to let their dissatisfaction be known. Let them show, not 
malice or anger, but a just and proper resentment, at the manner 
in which themselves and this commmunity have been treated. 
Let them shew this, at least, by withdrawing all patronage from 
Harvard College, until their rights in it shall be acknowledged and 
restored. 

This advice, we know, will not be agreeable to the present Cu- 
rators and Governors of the University. They wish the patronage 
of the other denominations, though they are unwilling to admit 
them to a just share of influence. The »y wish their assistance in 
supporting the Institution, though not in guiding and controlling it. 
As though it was not enough to take possession of the College, in- 
stituted and endowed for the benefit of the whole State, they insist 
that we shall give them our sons, to be educated under their direc- 
tion, and moulded into a belief of their principles. But to this de- 
mand, we may not, cannot, for a moment listen. And we would 
say to all Orthodox parents, who read our pages, and on whom 
they be expected to exert an influence, many considerations for- 
bid you, under present circumstances, to select Harvard as the 
place; of education for your sons. A regard for the spiritual safety 
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and happiness of your children forbids this. Consistency of char- 
acter On your own part forbids it. But especially is it forbidden 
by the facts exhibited and commented on in the preceding pages. 
You have seen how the funds of this institution have been pervert- 
ed, and the expressed wishes of those who gave them, and the sol- 
emn promises of those who received them, have been disregarded. 
You have seen how the institution itself, a concern of common 
state interest, has been turned into an instrument of sustaining and 
fostering a particular sect. Are you willing to sanction such per- 
version and injustice? Are you willing to encourage it by your 
patronage? If not, withhold from it, for the present, your sons. 
If those into whose hands it has fallen are determined to keep it, 
and make it an instrument of promoting their own purposes, then 
let them support it. ‘The most which they ought to expect of the 
excluded denominations is, that they will quietly withdraw, and 
give their support to institutions of a different character. 

There are other Colleges to which our sons may repair—Col- 
leges blest with able instructers and with the special smiles of 
heaven. ‘To say nothing of the highly respectable institutions in 
our neighboring states, the friends of truth in Massachusetts (dur- 
ing their exile from Harvard) can be well accommodated within 
their own borders. Williamstown, though remote from the Atlantic 
villages, is a favored spot, and the institution there established must 
not be forgotten. ‘The good accomplished by it has already ex- 
tended to distant regions of the earth, and is celebrated, doubtless, 
in other worlds. Amherst College, too, is well deserving all the 
patronage it has received, and more. Situated in a beautiful vil- 
lage in a central part of the Commonwealth, remote from the bus- 
tle and temptations of the city, and where the means of living are 
abundant and cheap,—blessed too, beyond example, with the spe- 
cial operations of the Holy Spirit,* this rising, flourishing institution 
commends itself to the support and countenance of all who love 
the truth. If it is not, in its present infant state, every thing that 
could be desired in point of advantages, its advantages may be 
increased almost beyond limits. ‘The friends of religion in this 
community have the means of making it all that they could 
wish it to be, and it is high time that their attention was di- 
rected to the subject. It cannot, we think, be doubted by any 
intelligent, reflecting Christian, that the interests of truth and the 
church in this Commonwealth for years to come are very intimate- 
ly connected with the growth and prosperity of Amherst College. 

We close with a few words relating more particularly to the 
publications which have been before us. 

For his “ Speech in the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege,” Dr. Codman deserves the thanks of his brethren and of the 


* Since the establishment of this institution, it has been blessed with four seasons of 
special attention to religion, three of which have occurred within the last four years. 
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religious community. It is direct and forcible, dignified and 
courteous, gives a clear and full exhibition of the subject, and has 
been instrumental in drawing a degree of public attention to it 
which could scarcely have been secured in any other way. 
While this gentleman retains his seat in the Board of Overseers, 
(and may he long retain it) the cause of truth and righteousness 
there need never want an able advocate, or sectarian projects a 
faithful exposer. 

On the Letter of Mr. Gray it would be superfluous to enlarge, 
after the remarks which have been already made. He often treats 
the Orthodox part of the community (we hope without intending 
it) with great unfairness. ‘‘ The College,” he says, “ is condemn- 
ed, not because it is in the hands of a sect,* but because it is not 
in the hands of the right sect ;” intimating that the Orthodox only 
wish to displace the Unitarians that they may come into exclusive 
possession themselves,—a purpose which they have uniformly and 
sincerely disclaimed. He speaks of them, also, as the enemies of 
the institution, and as wishing to crush it,—when they only wish to 
remove from it a weight which has more than half crushed it al- 
ready, and under which it can never rise and prosper. He even 
descends, much in the style of one of his Reverend admirers and 
coadjutors, to tell stories about his Orthodox neighbors, as having 
* been concerned in calling secret meetings, for the purpose of 
pledging themselves to each other to use all their influence to pre- 
vent those parents who might otherwise do so, from sending their 
sons to Harvard University ;’—a thing respecting which he must 
be better informed than those whom he accuses, or he has no 
knowledge. We were disgusted, also, in reading this pamphlet, 
with the lofty, boastful, aristocratic spirit in which no small part of 
it is written,—assuming that Cambridge is far superior to all other 
Colleges, and that the education of those who resort there will, of 
course, be superior to that of other men. A spice of this vanity 
might be pardonable in a Sophomore; but in an Hon. member 
of the Corporation, it is little less than ridiculous. 

The article in the Examiner for March is chiefly a collection of 
documents. ‘That in the Examiner for May is written with ability, 
and with more apparent ingenuousness than usually characterizes 
the controversial articles in that work. ‘The writer admits that the 
College is Unitarian. He insists that a theological department 
ought to be connected with it, and that this, too, should be Unita- 
rian. ‘The reason he assigns for entertaining such sentiments is, 
no doubt, a very satisfactory one to himself—*“'This system is 
truth, and only truth.” 


* A virtual admission, after all he had said to show the contrary, that the college is now 


in the hands of a sect. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Ministerial Courtesy : A Sermon delivered before the Convention 
of Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, in Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, May 26, 1831. By Joun Copman, D. D. Pastor 
of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: Peirce and Parker. 
pp. 22. 


The situation of Convention preacher in Massachusetts is one of high re- 
sponsibility. Appointed by the suffrages of the assembled Congregational Minis- 
ters of the State to address them on subjects of the greatest importance, the 
speaker (if not destitute of sensibility, as well as piety) must regard his station 
as one of special interest to the church ; and we envy not the feelings of him 
who, departing from the great principles of the Gospel, could use such an oe- 
casion as one on which to display a mere party zeal—Under a deep sense of 
responsibility to God and his brethren, we doubt not the late Convention 
preacher performed the duty to which he had been called. His text was, Eph. 
iv. 31,32. “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you, with all malice ; and be ye kind one to anoth- 
er.” His object was, “ to soften, if possible, the asperity of religious party, and 
to infuse a spirit of mutual kindness and forbearance into the breasts of those 
who profess to be the ambassadors of God to man.” 

This subject was suggested, doubtless, by the differences of sentiment known 
to exist in the Convention, owing to the departure of a portion of the members 
from the religious system of their fathers, and their adoption of an opposite 
faith. On this account, the discussion is seasonable, and we trust will be pro- 
ductive of good. A scene of religious controversy, such as has existed in this 
region for several years past, is a scene of peculiar temptation, into which the 
friends of truth have, not needlessly run, but been reluctantly driven ; and it is 
well, not only for those who have wandered to be admonished, but for those who 
continue steadfast to hear the voice ofa friend, warning thern of their dangers, 
and calling them to self-scrutiny and watchfulness. 

Near the commencement of this discourse, Dr. C. gives a very correct ac- 
count of the origin of the difficulties existing among those who were once uni- 
ted as Congregationalists. 

“ There exists among Congregational ministers a wide; and important, and, 
as some conceive, a radical and essential difference of opinion in regard to the 
doctrines of Christianity. There are those, who adhere to the system of faith, 
embraced by the puritans and early settlers of New England, and embodied in 
the Confession of Faith, adopted at Cambridge in the year 1680, and there are 
those, who have departed from that system of faith, and rejected some of those 


doctrines, which their pious ancestors, in days, as they suppose, of compara- 
tive darkness, received as the word of God.” 


In the progress of the Discourse, the preacher justifies and vindicates most 
of the measures of his Orthodox brethren, particularly their separation from 
professed Unitarians, and their refusal to continue ministerial intercourse with 
them. 


‘ Nor is it now a question whether they (the two parties) can be so united, as 
to act together with mutual benefit and advantage. Candid and discerning 
men of both persuasions, I believe, are convinced, that it is neither judicious 
nor desirable, in the instructions of the sanctuary, nor in the promotion of doc- 
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trinal opinions, and the religious objects connected with them, that such a 
union should be attempted. The peace of the community is better promoted by 
an agreement to differ, than by a constrained attempt to unite opinions so oppo- 
site, and objects so diverse.”—‘‘ We do not plead for an interchange of minis- 
terial labor ; for we believe, that, among those who differ so widely, it is 
both inexpedient and injurious.”—“ He (the speaker) is convinced, that peace 
and quietness are not to be obtained by a vain attempt to unite those, who are 
so widely separated in religious belief,—but by an agreement to differ, anda 
readiness to allow each other, in all its generous extent, the right of private 
judgement. Many ofthe evils we so much lament, if he is not mistaken, have 
been occasioned by a disregard of this important principle, and by an attempt 
to enforce, if not an uniformity of faith, an acknowledgement of the innocency 
and safety of error.” 


Dr. Codman insists, however, that these differences need be no bar to the ex- 
ercise of a spirit of kindness, and to the courtesies and charities of social life. 


* But although those of a different faith may feel it their duty to act separ- 
ately in promoting the cause of what they consider to be truth, there is no rea- 
son for the indulgence of a bitter and unkind spirit. Such a separation ought 
to be perfectly consistent with kind and friendly feelings. In this land of reli- 
gious liberty, it should never be forgotten that we have equal rights, and that 
no one sect possesses any exclusive privileges. We may honestly believe, that 
our sentiments are scriptural, and the belief of them in our opinion essential te 
salvation,and that those who differ from us, embrace dangerous errors, but 
this gives us no right to control the faith of others, nor to entertain towards 
them any other feelings than those of kindness and benevolence. Indeed, the 
very fact that we differ, and that we view the difference important, if not fun- 
damental, ought to inspire the kindest feelings towards those, who, in our judge- 
ment, have embraced opinions that hazard their salvation. 

“ Nor ought we to regard the respective measures, which each religious party 
conscientiously adopts to advance its own interests, with suspicion and jeal- 
ousy. Do not the men of this world combine and associate together to promote 
their worldly objects and designs? Do they not readily obtain from constitu- 
ted authority all necessary facilities to carry their combinations and associations 
into effect? And shall professing Christians indulge in suspicions and jealous- 
ies against those, who are anxious to combine their means and influence to ad- 
vance the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, to promote what they sincerely 
believe to be the cause of vital piety and practical religion? Nor should the 
fair and open attempts, which each religious party may make to spread the 
knowledge of its own peculiarities, and to increase its numbers and influence, 
be the subject of severe reprehension and unkind remark. Do we not live 
in a land, that knows no religious establishment, where no compulsion is used 
to enforce the belief of a religious creed or the observance of ecclesiastical cer- 
emonies? Has not every denomination the unalienable right of supporting 
itself by its own energies, of putting forth all its strength, consistently with 
a regard to order and the rights of others, to build its own walls, to repair 
its own breaches, and to enlarge its own bounds? We may honestly differ in 
the views we entertain of the expediency of these measures. We may decline 
the adoption of them ourselves, and avoid, as carefully as we please, any par- 
ticipation in them. We may go further,—we may express our disapprobation 
of them, and give our reasons for disapproving of them, with a Christian spirit, 
but we are not justified, in the sight of God or man, in loading those, who favor 
them, with obloquy and reproach, in holding them up to the world as disturb- 
ers of the public peace, in endeavoring to excite a popular odium against them 
in our own community, as aiming to destroy the liberties of the people, and to 
fasten upon them a yoke of bondage.” 


These remarks are seasonable and important, and entirely in accordance with 
our own views. 
Again Dr. C. observes, 


“In the agitating controversy, that exists among us, it cannot be denied, that 
8 spirit of bitterness has manifested itself, that has given pain to good men of 
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every communion. The personalities, that have been suffered to obtrude them- 
selves upon the notice of the public eye, cannot but be regarded with disappro- 
bation, by the truly liberal and catholic of every religious sect. Is there nota 
want of kindness and impartiality in representing each other’s religious senti- 
ments? Are not opinions imputed to opposite sects, which they expressly dis- 
claim, and results from their principles charged upon them, which they unhesi- 
tatingly disallow? Are not the most extravagant caricatures offered to the public 
as correct representations of religious peculiarities? It is wrong for any one sect 
to represent another as sectarian and exclusive, because they are not ready to ad- 
mit that others are right as well as themselves, and because they deem it inex- 
pedient and improper to interchange the services of the sanctuary with those, 
who differ from them in opinion on the leading doctrines of the Gospel. Nor 
is it right for those, who believe that their brethren have embraced dangerous 
errors, to reproach them with the charge of infidelity, while they acknowledge 
the inspiration and sufficiency of the Scriptures.” 

This last remark has been thought by some to apply to us; and if it does, 
this is no reason why it should not have been uttered. We have never claimed 
to be infallible or impeccable ; and we should poorly deserve the title we have 
assumed, if we could not receive a friendly rebuke without impatience. But 
the remark does not apply to us; neither do we believe that such was its inten- 
tion. We have never ‘ reproached those with the charge of infidelity, who ac- 
knowledge the inspiration of the Scriptures.’ Nor have we ever charged Uni- 
tarians, as a body, with being infidels. We undertook to show, in our last Vol- 
ume, what constitutes infidelity ; and after defining it, and offering the only 
definition which could be given and cover the whole acknowledged ground, we 
ascertained to a certainty that a number of Unitarian writers and preachers, in 
this country and in Europe, fell clearly on the side of the Infidel. They openly 
deny the inspiration of the entire Scriptures ; charge them with mistakes and 
errors; and speak of them, notas the inspired word of God, but only as con- 
taining.the word of God. They are not a revelation, but the human record of 
revelation. To these persons we applied the name of Infidel. What else should 
wecall them? But to Unitarians, as a body, we have never applied this name. 

Some Unitarians profess to regard this Sermon with entire approbation, and 
speak of it as “ worthy to be bound together with the best numbers of the Lib- 
eral preacher.” But what are we to understand by such commendations? That 
those who utter them really approve of the sentiments which the sermon con- 
tains? Do they admit, at length, that the Orthodox are to be justified in sep- 
arating from them, and refusing to hold ministerial intercourse with them, on 
account of their greaterrors ? Do they admit that it is wrong for them to ‘ repre- 
sent the Orti:odox as sectarian and exclusive,’ and to ‘excite a popular odium 
against them, as aiming to destroy the liberties of the people, and to fasten 
upon them a yoke of bondage’? Do they think it wrong, too, to ‘ regard with 
indifference, if not with complacency, the vile aspersions and base calumnies 
that are cast upon those, who are active in the propagation of what they be- 
lieve to be the truth of the gospel’? Do they sincerely coincide with the 
preacher, in holding sentiments such as these? Let them, then, show their 
sincerity by their works ; and let them no longer object to the possibility or the 
reality of instantaneous conversions. 

In the inculcation of doctrine, Dr. C. evidently did not intend to say aught 
which would be offensive to his hearers of either party. But in approaching 
his conclusion, he alludes, as every faithful preacher might be expected to do, 
to the day of Judgement. 


“In our professional services we often direct the attention of our people to 
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that eventful day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be made manifest, and 
every one rewarded according to his works. At that dread tribunal, we, too, 
reverend fathers and brethren, must stand, and be called to give an account, not 
only for the manner in which we have discharged our duty to the flocks com- 
mitted to our care, but, also, for the spirit we have cherished and manifested to- 
wards each other.” 


It probably did not occur to the speaker, that some Unitarians (we hope not 
all) do not believe that there will be a general Judgement. 


“ I do not believe,” says a writer in the Christian Examiner, “ there will ever 
be any general judgement. The assembled universe, so often spoken of 
as gathered at once before the throne of God to be reciprocally spectators of 
each other’s trial and judgement, is, I believe a mere coinage of the human 
brain. Certainly the Scriptures assert no such thing.” Vol. ix. p. 30. 


In conclusion, we would express our approbation of the leading object of this 
discourse, of the spirit and manner in which it is executed, and of its contents 
generally, and would cordially recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


2. A Sermon preached at the Annual Election, May 25th, 1831, 
before his Excellency Levi Lincoln, Governor, his Honor Thomas 
L. Winthrop, Lieutenant Governor, the Honorable Council, and 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. By Leonarp Wirutineron. Bos- 
ton: Dutton & Wentworth. pp. 48. 


This Discourse is an apology for the clergy. ‘The author assumes, correctly 
enough we presume, that the clergy of this land are not now held in such'ven- 
eration as they once were. He proceeds to assign reasons for the change, and 
to show how and why he would have his ministerial brethren to be estimated. 
From the following quotations, some idea may be formed of the object and 
manner of the author : 


“ T know not how it is, but so it is—the world is much more disposed to make 
all answerable for the faults of one in our profession, than in any other. Ifa 
merchant fails in a fraudulent bankruptcy, no body supposes that any logic will 
prove, from these premises, that all merchants are cheats. But if a preacher 
departs from the simplicity of his character—* See,’ they say, “ the priests of all 
religions are the same, and all priests are alike.” It would seem, from some 
conclusions that we hear, that nature lost her variety by entering the sacred 
office ; that the moment a man put ona black coat, his identity was merged 
in the whole class who wear black. In this way, not only the faults of the 
fathers are visited on the children; but the faults of every weak man, and 
every bad man, are visited on the whole profession ; and thus the poor clergy- 
man goes down—down into that low valley, where he needs all his humility to 
give sweetness to its repose.” 

Again, 

“Tt would be idle to say that our profession have not sometimes carried on 
their controversies with a wrong spirit, and how we are to defend these things 
at the bar of God, I know not. It is fearful to think of it. But at your 
bar, I apprehend, we have something tosay. Foras Origen told the Pagans, 
that though the Christian assemblies were not what they ought to be, yet they 
were far superior to theirs, so may I not say to you, that no religious strife has 
borne any comparison in violence with the bitterness of political strife. You 
teproach us with our odium theologicum. But do statesmen always love one 
another? Do you find perfect simplicity in the halls of legislation? Do you 
know nothing of the fierce conflicts of opinions ; and how insensibly a man 
loses his temper while he is pursuing his end? Have you never seen two hon- 
est men not in cassocks disagree—and lose their charity because they ,could 
not see with each otherseyes’ It seems to me there are some examples even 
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in political life, which might teach us serious lessons of candor and forbearance. 
Remember, too, the subjects on which you contend are trifles compared with 
ours. They have not half the heart-stirring and absorbing interest—as the 
truths which swim before our vision and overwhelm our souls. The more mag- 
nificent the interest, the harder it is tobe calm. You express your wonder that 
clergymen cannot differ in their speculations without a breach of charity. Well 
—itis wrong. But you remember there were two such men as Charles Fox 
and Edmund Burke. They were two of the most enlightened men Europe ever 
saw. And yet, when these two great men came to differ seriously in political 
opinion, they could scarcely speak to each other.” 

A year ago, our civil fathers were called to listen to a miserable story, relating 
to persecutions here inflicted and endured. Mr. Withington very properly 
scouts the idea of such persecution. 

“‘ Nor is there one protestant sect, which as a sect, would wish to set up any 
kind of persecution. It is true, all preachers are warmly attached to their own 
tenets, (you would certainly despise the man that was not) and would be glad to 
make as many proselytes as possible. This is to their honor; for what a strange 
preacher would he be, who did not believe his own doctrines! A belief ina sys- 
tem of doctrines, naturally implies their importance to human happiness ; and 
hence we are urged by our most benevolent feelings, to offer them with earnest- 
noss to mankind. But there is no respectable class in our land, that wishes to 
pass over the line of persuasion. Persecution for opinions! Why, we are the 
men who have the most reason to dread an influence of this kind. We are con- 
tinually dealing in opinions. By a measure of this kind, we should be the first 
to suffer.” 

This Discourse is evidently the production of a man of genius; is written in 
an easy, natural style; and, interspersed with some allusions of a lighter char- 
acter, ccntains many shrewd and sensible remarks. 


3. A Vindication of the Fundamental Principles of Truth and 
Order in the Church of Christ, from the Allegations of the Rev. 
William E. Channing, D. D. By the Rev. Frepericx Beasetry, 
D. D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, N. J. Trenton: 
Joseph Justice. 1830. pp. 144. 


It will be sufficient to draw the attention of some of our readers to this work, 
to apprize them of its existence, and give them an extract from its pages. It 
consists of seventeen Dissertations, the most of which are written with ability, 
and are well worthy the attention of all who would form a just estimate of Dr. 
Channing. —The following is from the Dissertation in which Dr. Beaseley “ in- 
quires concerning the fact, whether Newton, Locke, and Clarke did really de- 
part from the Orthodox creed of their church, and entertain a preference for the 
Unitarian doctrine upon the subject of a Trinity.” 


“ The claims of the Unitariansto Mr. Locke, are even less founded, than 
those which they present to Newton. Upon this point, we speak with more 
confidence than about Newton, since we have carefully read his works, and 
studied several of them with minute and close attention. To those who will 
take the pains thoroughly to understand this author, it is a subject of curiosity 
and amusement to remark, how frequently his authority is given in support of 
doctrines of which he never thought, and how often his opinions are egregi- 
ously misunderstood, and his principles perverted. If we are to believe writers 
in their own cause, aot an error has been broached, or an absurdity hatched in 
any crazy brain, that cannot find Mr. Locke at hand to cleanse the wretched 
bantling from the pollutions of its birth, and lick it into comeliness and propor- 
tions. Even Helvetius can find in this great Metaphysician, a Father for his 
fooleries.” 
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“ Mr. Locke has written copiously upon several theological topics, and upon 
some of those intimately connected with this doctrine, (the Trinity,) and yet, 
during the whole course of the controversies he maintained, and the correspon- 
dences he conducted, he has never uttereda single expression, which the utmost 
ingenuity at perversion could distort into an acknowledgement of any dissatis- 
faction with this article. We admit that there is something singular in the 
circumstance, that, during his protracted controversies upon subjects relating to 
this point, he never made an open declaration of his sentiments. But there would 
be something still more unaccountable, if he disbelieved it, in the excessive soli- 
citude he discovered, in his correspondence with Bishop Stillingfleet and others, 
to convince them that no opinions which he had ever advanced, were unfavora- 
ble to this doctrine. If he utterly discredited it, as is alledged, why take so 
much pains, and devote so much intellectual toil to convince the Prelate, and 
the rest of the Orthodox, that he had never advanced anything which could 
fairly be turned against it ? It would seem impossible to explain this mys- 
tery, and to clear his character from the suspicion of egregious disingen- 
uousness and equivocation. We must believe, that, whatever difficulties 
might at times embarrass his understanding in reflecting upon the topic, 
he did not seriously reject it. And in looking over his works, we dis- 
covered one passage, which, in the want of positive evidence upon the other 
side, we think ought decidedly to turn the scale in favor of his soundness in the 
faith. It is found in a letter which he wrote, in Latin, to the celebrated Lim- 
borch, and we are not aware that it was ever before noticed by any writer upon 
this subject. He had, ina previous epistle, mentioned to Limborch, that Dr. 
Allix had lately published a work in England, in which he understood, for he 
had not yet obtained or read it, the Dr. had undertaken to demonstrate, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity might be traced among the Jews and Rabbins. In 
this second letter, he again recurs to the subject, showing that it occupied some 
share of his attention, and makes use of the following remarkable expressions. 
“ In the mean time, you will give me information of what you shall hear said 
of it. There are some among us, who think it egregiously paradoxical, to at- 
tribute to the Jews the doctrine of a Trinity, and to expect from the Synagogue 
a confirmation of that dogma. Others, on the contrary, declare that here lies 
the very hinge upon which the controversy turns, and that upon this founda- 
tion the Orthodox doctrine may be firmly established, and the arguments of the 
Unitarians overturned. I wish tosee what the thing speaks for itself, for I have 
not hitherto been in the habit of expecting any aid in this cause from the Jews 
and Rabbins ; but light is very delightful, from whatever source it may shine.” 
Now, we are willing to leave it to the judgement of every intelligent reader, to 
decide, whether any one who was not a decided Trinitarian in his heart, would 
ever have expressed himself in this style. He evidently considers himself en- 
listed upon the side of Orthodoxy, and as an opponent of Unitarians. He de- 
livers himself precisely as any one would do, who had an interest in supporting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, who had not, indeed, anticipated any aid in sustain- 
ing it from the Jews and Rabbins, but who would be agreeably disappointed, if 
it should be obtained from that quarter. I have not hitherto “ expected,” are 
words worthy of observation. We are not in the habit of expecting what we do 
not wish, if we can avoid it. And if he had been an opponént of the tenet, 
would he not rather have said, I have not hitherto apprehended that Trinitari- 
ans would attempt to sustain their cause, by arguments derived from that 
quarter? “I have not expected aid.” Would he have denominated such 
proof aid, if he had not at heart, the successful issue of the cause? The heart 
is the best interpreter, oftentimes, of its own sentiments; and we cannot help 
thinking, that, in this passage, we detect the latent feelings and tendencies of 
Mr. Locke. ‘The last sentence, too, is in perfect accordance with the whole 
strain of the passage. “ Light is very delightful” or acceptable, from whatever 
quarter it may beam. Would he have honored that speculation with the appel- 
lation of light, which was to confirm error, or establish absyrdity ? With these 
illustrations of this passage, from Locke's letter, we leave this subject in the 
hands of every intelligent and reflecting mind, with this single question ad- 
dressed to Unitarians ; would any one of them have used this or similar lan- 
guage, under the same circumstances? Let them answer it to their own 
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feelings, and we think that they cannot but perceive, that, whatever difficulties 
might, at intervals, have perplexed the mind of Mr Locke, yet, in his habitual 
convictions, he was in favor of a Trinity.” 


4. The Christian Citizen, or the Duty of Praying for Rulers: 
Two Sermons, preached in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, on the State Fast, April 7, 1831. By Esenezer Porrer, 
D. D. President of the Seminary. Second Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix. Boston: Peirce and Parker. pp. 44. 


The design of these truly able and excellent discourses is to enforce the ob- 
ligation of praying for rulers. Such prayer is represented as important, be- 
cause ‘it is a becoming acknowledgement of that superintending providence 
which overrules the affairs of nations,'—because of ‘the agency of rulers in 
accomplishing or frustrating the ends of civil government,’—because ‘ their 
duties are often difficult, as well as important,’—because ‘ the habit of praying 
for rulers tends to make good citizens,’—because of ‘the salutary influence of 
such prayer on rulers,’—and because ‘ prayer for rulers tends to prevent the 
prevalence, or to diminish the mischiefs of party spirit.'.—In conclusion, Dr. 
Porter remarks on the ‘ importance of national habits being formed under the 
influence of religious principle ;’ on ‘the true connexion between religion and 
government ;’ and on the ‘ important part which good men have to act, as citi- 
zens.’ From what he says under the second of these concluding remarks, the 
following passages are extracted : 


“ Religion, like the air and the light, is an element not subject to the regula- 
tion of government. Subjects have as good a right to see and breathe as ru- 
lers; both are absolutely and equally dependent on God for this privilege. 
Just so, as to rights of opinion and of conscience. Human governments do 
not confer these rights, and have no concern with them, except to protect 
individuals from violence in their enjoyment, and to prohibit any extravagant 
abuse of these rights to the public injury. My animal life, though not derived 
from human government, may be forfeited by gross transgressions against so- 
ciety. For my actions, that are wrong, I am responsible, even to the abridge- 
ment or entire loss of personal liberty. But my rights of opinion merely, for 
which indeed I am accountable to God, are as independent of human authori- 
ty, as my immortal existence. Religion stands in its own strength, or rather 
stands by leaning on omnipotence. Government stands, if at all, by leaning on 
religion. Take away from a free community belief in a God, and a final retri- 
bution, and you cut all the cords of conscience and moral obligation. Tell me 
then, what principle remains, that can give efficacy to laws in that community. 

«Can it be done by the mere authority of good laws? The penalties of the 
statute book,—the array of tribunals, and executive officers, and prisons, all are 
frail as the spider's web, to restrain the passions of men, let loose from the ties 
of religion. Besides, how are good laws to be enacted in such a community ? 
Would theft and drunkenness be punished in a republic consisting of thieves 
and drunkards ? 

“Can the force of example give efficacy to good laws? Example of whom? 
Once in an age, some illustrious model of excellence might arise, but the gen- 
eral current of example sweeps downward, in an overwhelming tide of licen- 
tiousness. 

‘Can standing armies do it? Ina despotism, the sword may enforce obe- 
dience ; but no people, retaining the rights of self-government, will feed and 
pay armies to keep themselves in subjection. 

*¢ Can education and intelligence diffused among a people do it? So our ora- 
tors and politicians have told us a thousand times; and doubtless knowledge 
among a people is an indispensable auxiliary to moral principle, where govern- 
ment depends on popular suffrage. But is this enough ? The men of Greece 
and Rome were enlightened ; yet Greece and Rome were convulsed with end- 
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less revolutions, and to escape the fires of faction that consumed them, took 


=) 7) despotism. 

“ Will patriotism and love of national glory do it? I know that this isa 
rinciple of great efficacy, to which warriors and poets are wont to appeal. 
ut this sentiment of itself, is no basis for good government. Whose 

tongue does it keep from perjury ? whose hand from theft or murder ?—Con- 

science,—a public conscience, that regards God with reverence, can make good 
citizens, and nothing else can do it. Short of this, theories that presume on 
the perpetuity of our institutions, because the people are enlightened and free, 
may do for political declaimers, but they are mere talk. There must be 
some principle that goes deep to the springs of moral action, and derives efli- 
cacy from a perfect law, and an eternal retribution.” 

In these discourses, the author is exhibited, not only as an enlightened Chris- 
tian, but as, in the best sense of the term, a patriot. We would that the senti- 
ments he has uttered were echoed, in notes of thunder, through the length and 


breadth of the land. 


5. Memoirs of Mrs. Susan Huntington, of Boston, Mass., design- 
ed for the Young. By an Early Friend. New-Haven: A. H. 
Maltby. 1831. pp. 129. 


The design of this little work is to “ portray the character of Mrs. Hunting- 
ton in her childhood and youth, with more minuteness than was found conven- 
ient in the larger volume.” It is intended particularly for the benefit of the 
young, and can hardly be read by them, especially by young females, without 
interest and profit. It is of great importance, as the authoress observes, “ that 
the lives of those who were pious in childhood be presented to the young ; that, 
at this erring period, they may have models continually before them, not only 
of ministers, missionaries, and martyrs, who have fought the good fight, but of 
little children and youth also, who were beset with temptations like their own, 
and were enabled to triumph over them.” 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


We cannot be supposed to have been indifferent spectators of the recent Re- 
vivals of Religion, with which God has been pleased to bless our country, and 
to distinguish our age, beyond that of almost any other since the times of the 
Apostles. So far from indifference, we have watched these Revivals, their ori- 
gin, their progress, and the means used to promote them, with intense interest. 
Hitherto we have neglected, partly from necessity, and partly by design, to 
speak of them in our pages. A reasonable portion of several succeeding num- 
bers will be devoted to the subject of Revivals. 





